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By CHARLES MENEES 


St. Louis.—Celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of its founding, the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence held what was described as its 
biggest convention here, April 13- 
18. More than 13,000 music edu- 
cators and students, including visi- 
tors from 21 foreign countries, par- 
ticipated in the Golden Anniversary 
party that initiated a year-long rec- 
ognition program, which will be 
climaxed with six regional conven- 
tions next spring. The organiza- 
tion officially becomes a half cen- 
tury old in April, 1957. 

To be exact, it was the MENC’s 
34th meeting, and its 15th biennial. 
It was the sixth time since 1912 
that St. Louis has been the host 
city. At convention’s end it had 
not yet been decided where the 
1958 bicentennial would be held. 
There was talk of Atlantic City, 
Chicago, or a California city. At- 
lantic City is making a spirited bid 
for either the 1958 or 1960 con- 
vention. 





Too Much To See and Hear 


This one, as might be expected, 
was somewhat unwieldly. There 
was sO much, even too much, to 
see and hear. As in the past, dele- 
gates had to make difficult choices 
between attractive programs in 
progress at the same time. Nor can 
everything be reported in detail 





here. 
There was music for almost any 
taste» — orchestral, concert and 


mafthing band, choral, chamber, 
even. barbershop singing and, for 
the first time at one of these con- 
ventions, jazz. In addition, there 
was an almost continuous daily 
schedule Of round table, seminar, 
business and sub-organization meet- 
ings, plus the customary breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners. Each day’s 
program closed with group singing 
in the Hilton Jefferson Hotel lobby. 
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National conference in St. Louis attended 


by over 13,000 teachers and students 


Kiel Auditorium Exposition Hall 
was jammed with interesting ex- 
hibits (nearly 170 exhibitors occu- 
pied more than 200 booths and 
table spaces). It was probably the 
finest hour ever for the Music In- 
dustry Council. 

William B. McBride, professor 
of music education at Ohio State 
University, was elected MENC 
president, succeeding Robert 
Choate, dean of Boston University 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
who automatically became first 
vice-president. Mr. McBride will 
serve a one-year term, as will 
Gladys Tipton, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
who was elected second vice- 
president. 


New Board Members 


Elected by the board of directors 
for four-year terms as members at 
large were Earl Beach, University 
of Georgia; Wayne S. Hertz, Cen- 
tral Washington College of Educa- 
tion; Fred Ohlendorf, assistant pub- 
lic school music supervisor of Long 
Beach, Calif. Elected by the board 
to fill vacancies for the next two 
years were Gerald Whitney, Tulsa, 
Okla., public school music super- 
visor, and Sadie Rafferty, Evanston, 
Ill., Township High School music 
supervisor. 

One of the convention’s major 
events, certainly, was the Sunday 
night production of Wagner’s “Par- 
sifal” by the Indiana University 
School of Music. Kiel Opera 
House’s 3,550 seats were occupied 
early by convention people. Many 
St. Louis opera lovers tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get seats for the closed 
performance. One researcher said 
it was the first time “Parsifal” had 
been given here in nearly a half 
century. 

This was the first away-from- 
campus performance of “Parsifal” 


Performers in the Gala Festival Concert in Kiel Auditorium on April 16 by the MENC Golden Anniversary High School Orchestra, Chorus and Band 


Music Educators Celebrate Fiftieth Anniversary 


since Dean Wilfred C. Bain began 
this opera as a tradition at his 
school eight years ago. By any 
standard, it was an excellent per- 
formance, imaginatively staged, 
well sung, effective in décor and 
steady in sustaining dramatic line. 
Particularly impressive was Ralph 
Appelman in the role of Gurne- 
manz. He is a faculty member who 
learned the role when he was a stu- 
dent at Indiana. The orchestra of 
63, including only four faculty 
members, was conducted by Wolf- 
gang Vacano, music director who 
succeeded the late Ernst Hoffman. 
Ross Allen was stage director, Ed- 
ward Gallagher technical director 
responsible for the interesting sets 
and deft lighting effects. 

Enunciation of the English li- 
bretto was generally good, and no 
one seemed to mind the fact that 
there were cuts here and there. 

On Monday night more than 
8,000 persons heard a joint concert 
by the National High School Or- 
chestra and Band (each more than 
160 pieces) and Chorus (500 
voices). Young musicians from all 
but two states were the participants. 
The program began with a band 
fanfare written especially for the 
occasion by Howard Talley, Musi- 
cal America’s Chicago correspon- 
dent. 


Giannini’s Second Symphony 


The orchestra was conducted by 
Thor Johnson, Cincinnati Sym- 
phony conductor, with Joseph E. 
Maddy, past MENC president and 
president of the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich., as guest 
conductor. Mr. Johnson conducted 
the premiere of the Symphony No. 
2 of Vittorio Giannini. This four- 
movement work was comissioned 
by Mr. Johnson in honor of the 
MENC golden anniversary. It is a 
symphony of pleasing parts, but 
one that is not consistently strong 
enough to rate a rush into the 
repertory of the major professional 
orchestras. 

The band was conducted by Ray- 
mond F. Dvorak, University of 
Wisconsin conductor of bands. 
Guest conductor was Harold Bach- 
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man, conductor of bands, Univer- 
sity of Florida. On the band pro- 
gram was “March Wisconsin”, the 
last composition of the late Edwin 
Franko Goldman, and the first per- 
formance of “Overture — America, 
My Country”, written expressly for 
this occasion by Robert J. Dvorak. 

Chorus conductor was Peter J. 
Wilhousky, Director of Music, New 
York City Public Schools. Guest 
conductor was Mabelle Glenn, past 
president MENC and formerly Di- 
rector of Music Education, Kansas 
City, Mo., Public Schools. Accom- 
panist was Judd Chew, vocal in- 
structor of the Sunnyvale, Cal., City 
Schools. 





Commission Sponsors Ensemble 


The Golden Anniversary High 
School Orchestra, Band and Chorus 
were organized under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Interscholastic 
Music Activities Commission under 
its president, Arthur G. Harrell, Di- 
rector of Music Education, Wichita, 
Kan. Instrumentalists and singers, 
selected for the most part by try- 
outs in their various states, were 
intensively rehearsed here for four 
days before the concert. Three St. 
Louis suburbs played host in hous- 
ing and feeding the young mu- 
sicians. 

General co-ordinator of the or- 
chestra, band and chorus was E. 
Rollin Silfies, Oakland, Calif., Pub- 
lic School Supervisor of Instrumen- 
tal Music. Organizing chairmen 
were Mr. Ohlendorf (orchestra); 
George H. Kyme (band), Associate 
in Music and Supervisor of the 
Teaching of Music, University of 


California; Robert E. Holmes 
(chorus), Chairman Music Depart- 
ment, Hollywood, Calif., High 
School. 


Mr. Maddy, before taking the 
podium, made a proposal that funds 
be raised to send three groups like 
these by battleship on a round-the- 
world goodwill tour. Earlier in the 
day Mr. Maddy had led discussion 
of a plan to invite foreign music 
students of high school age for a 
year’s residence and study in 
American communities. 

“Music educators are custodians 

(Continued on page 8) 
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“Music for Every Child” 


HUS begins the motto of the Music Educators 

National Conference which celebrated this 

month in St. Louis the golden anniversary of 
its founding (see report on page 3). The second 
part of the motto is, “Every Child for Music”. 

The motto has the virtues of being broad, brave 
and optimistic. After 50 years, its dual objectives 
still are far from being fulfilled, but accomplish- 
ments in its name nevertheless have been impres- 
sive. Music education in the public schools has 
had a hard row to hoe in America (though no 
harder, we hasten to add, than anywhere else in 
the world. Music is more widely taught and prac- 
ticed in schools here than in any other country, 
with the possible exception of Germany). 

It has had to fight for its place in the curriculum 
against hard-bitten guardians of the three R’s, 
against taxpayers impatient with “frills” and 
against plain ignorance on the part of many edu- 
cators as to music’s legitimate role in a combined 
academic and materialistic culture. To get a foot 
in the door and keep it there has been one of the 
major preoccupations of the music teachers, and 
it has led to some strange excesses, inanities and 
downright perversions in the name of an art that 
is not widely understood even by the people who 
practice it. Unlike the mathematics teacher who 
does not have to justify his existence, the music 
teacher always has been in a defensive position, 


and his ability as a teacher or as a musician fre. 
quently has semed secondary in importance tg 
his agility in maintaining himself and his subject 
in the good graces of his school board and the gen. 
eral public. 


M ORE often than not, this has meant super. 
ficiality and thick sugar-coating in the teach. 
ing of an essentially very technical subject, 
pandering to popular taste with a repertory of 
trashy music, and vieing with the athletic depart. 
ment for school prestige by organizing huge bands 
whose main business is learning marching forma- 
tions and wearing preposterously gaudy uniforms. 

More and more music educators, however, are 
finding their way out of this blackboard jungle 
and are insisting on musical decorum in their 
operations. There are many remarkably fine chor. 
uses, symphonically instrumented orchestras and 
chamber-music groups in our schools today. In. 
strumental instruction, too, is reaching higher 
levels. 

Least fruitful, perhaps, has been the search for 
a way of making music meaningful for the non. 
participating children—the great majority who 
never will be anything but listeners. They are the 
ones for whom no really productive program has 
yet been devised. They still defy the motto. 


Holding Our Own in Culture Battle 


HOSE who fear we may be losing the battle 

of culture to the Russians, as we seem to have 

lost some other diplomatic skirmishes in the 
cold war, may be forgetting the formidable impact 
we ourselves have been making the last two years 
parading our artistic talents abroad. 

Like the Russians, we have concentrated on the 
easily communicable arts of the theater, music and 
dance, and, despite the fact that no regular govern- 
ment subsidy for such activities exists in this 
country as it does in Russia, the State Department, 
with the co-operation of the American National 
Theatre and Academy, has been able to put on as 
good a show, if not better in some respects, than 
the Soviet counterpart. 

So far, 46 different attractions, from a single 
pianist to a full ballet company, have fanned out 
over the world—into Central and South America, 
Europe, the Near East and the Far East, the 
Scandinavian countries, and even Iceland—to 
prove that the United States is not the cultural 
wasteland preoccupied with machinery, atom 
bombs and Hollywood movies that it is widely be- 
lieved to be. 

Among individual artists in the musical field 
who have gone out or are planning to go are Wil- 
liam Warfield, Eugene List and Carroll Glenn, 
Leontyne Price, Eugene Istomin, Nell Tangeman, 


On the front cover 


T HE Boston Symphony, of which Charles Munch is the music director, 

celebrates this season the 75th anniversary of its founding. As usual, 
this has been a busy season for the Bostonians, for aside from its many 
concerts this winter and its performances in the Berkshire Festival, it 
will make a European tour early in the fall. In Europe its first perform- 
ance will be in the Edinburgh Festival on Aug. 24. 

Born in Strasbourg, Mr. Munch at the age of 21 contemplated a medical 
career, but soon he was devoting all his time to the study of violin. 
After World War I, he became a violinist in the Strasbourg Orchestra, 
and he also taught in this city’s conseryatory. Later he became concert- 


master of the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipzig. 


In 1929, he settled in Paris, where he founded the Orchestre Sympho- 
nique de Paris, conducting the Lamoureux Concerts as well. In suc- 
ceeding seasons he began the round of guest engagements that have made 
him a world traveler. In 1937, he succeeded Philippe Gaubert as con- 


Sylvia Marlowe, E. Power Biggs, James Wolfe, 
Byron Janis, Grant Johannesen, Ruggiero Ricci, 
Vera Franceschi, Joyce Flissler, John Sebastian, 
Philippa Schuyler, Benno and Sylvia Rabinof, 
Eleanor Steber, Ervin Laszlo, Gold and Fizdale, 
the Beal twins, and Betty Allen. 


N the dance, in addition to Ballet Theater and 

the New York City Ballet, there are Tallchief 
and Eglevsky and the companies of Martha 
Graham and Jose Limon. And there are six sym- 
phony orchestras—those of Boston, New York, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, in 
addition to the Symphony of the Air. Miscellan- 
eous attractions include the “Porgy and Bess” 
company, the Jubilee Singers, “Oklahoma!”, Ever- 
ett Lee, conductor, the New Music Quartet, the 
Robert Shaw Chorale, and the New York Wood- 
wind Quintet. 

Response to these ambassadors has been good; 
in some cases spectacular. Whatever else the world 
may think of America today, it can no longer 
believe we are a nation of untutored barbarians. 
We have revealed a side of our culture too often 
undiscernable in our tourists, diplomats, armed 
forces, politicians, businessmen and motion pic- 
tures which have meant America and Americans 
to the untraveled natives of other lands. 





ductor of the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, the position he held through 


the war period. He was engaged in the spring of 1948 to succeed Serge 
Koussevitzky as regular conductor of the Boston Symphony beginning 
with the season of 1949-50. (Photograph by Karsh, Ottawa) 
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London Royal Opera House 





Marks Postwar Milestone 


London.—The second half of the 
London winter season has been the 
dullest in recent years, despite such 
events as the tenth anniversary of 
the reopening of the Royal Opera 
House since the war, the visits of two 
Russian artists, David Oistrakh and 
Mstislav Rostropovich, and two out- 
standing concerts conducted by Otto 
Klemperer. Those events stood out 
like oases in a desert of mediocrity; 
mediocrity not only in performance 
but in repertory. 

The tenth anniversary of the re- 
opening of the Royal Opera House 
should have been a scintillating occa- 
sion, but somehow it missed fire. The 
opera company was away on tour (it 
does not celebrate its tenth birthday 
until next year), and quite rightly the 
celebrations were entirely balletic. 
Feb. 20, 1946, was the operative date, 
and so on Feb. 20, 1956, the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet gave an anniversary per- 
formance of “The Sleeping Beauty”, 
with Margot Fonteyn as Aurora and 
Beryl Grey as the Lilac Fairy, as they 
had been a decade ago; Michael 
Somes, Frederick Ashton, Rowena 
Jackson and Brian Shaw completed 
the list of principals. Robert Irving 
conducted an orchestra that was not 
the usual Covent Garden ensemble in 
that a good half of the regulars were 
on tour with the opera company! 


Five Different Auroras 


During the following five perfor- 
mances, five different Auroras 
danced—Violetta Elvin, Beryl Grey, 
Nadia Nerina, Svetiana Beriosova, and 
Elaine Fifield; they were variously 
partnered by Mr. Somes, David Blair, 
Philip Chatfield, and Alexis Rassine. 
George Weldon, newly appointed 
“principal” conductor of the ballet, 
relieved Mr. Irving half way through 
the week. He led everything so slowly 
that often the performances were in 
al of coming to a complete stand- 
still. 

The first new ballet of the season 
came on Feb. 15, Frederick Ashton’s 
“La Péri” to Dukas’s music, with 
scenery by Ivor Hitchens and cos- 
tumes by André Levasseur (éstablisse- 
ment Dior). It was somewhat leth- 
argically received by a typical “smart” 
Fonteyn audience. 

_ The ballet was originally produced 
in Paris in 1912. The 1956 Ashton 
version is a prolonged pas de deux 
for Miss Fonteyn and Mr. Somes. 
The story tells how Iskender, feeling 
the approach of old age, wanders 
through Iran in search of the Flower 
of Immortality. He finds it in the 
hand of the beautiful Péri and steals 
it from her when she is asleep: When 
she awakens and finds the flower gone, 
Iskender is torn between his desire 
for her and for immortality. La Péri 
dances for him, and he returns the 
flower to her. She reascends to the 
heavens and he dies. 

, There are many beautiful moments 
in this ballet, but one feels that in- 
stead of emphasizing Iskender’s quest 
for immortality Ashton has concen- 
trated more on devising a vehicle for 
his prima ballerina. Miss Fonteyn 
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infused her new role with a sensitive- 
ness and poetry that reached a new 
level even for her; and Mr. Somes 
was a noble and dignified Iskender. 
The orchestral playing under Mr. 
Weldon reached a standard rare in 





eral weeks hereabouts, at least. 


The performances of ‘‘Die 
Walkiire” were of particular interest 
in that they gave two of the com- 
pany’s regular singers a chance of 
appearing for the first time in impor- 
tant roles: Sylvia Fisher, Covent Gar- 
den’s Marschallin and Sieglinde, sang 
Briinnhilde, and Otakar Kraus, the 
Iago and Alberich, sang Wotan. Both 
acquitted themselves admirably. Mr. 
Kraus especially was most impressive, 
and his Wotan can already rank with 
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Leslie Edwards (left), as the Hypnotist, and Nadia Nerina (right), as 
the Faded Beauty, in Sadler’s Wells new ballet, “Noctambules” 


Covent Garden’s ballet performances. 
But as I suggested earlier, this piece 
is not for the popular audience. 

Far more likely to appeal to the 
masses is “Noctambules”, Kenneth 
Macmillan’s new ballet, to a noisy 
score by Humphrey Searle. The bal- 
let briefly tells of a Hypnotist whose 
act fails; he is jeered at by the audi- 
ence, and in revenge he hypnotizes 
everyone in the theater. The rich and 
poor mingle; the faded beauty regains 
her charms and four suitors; a young 
couple falls in love; etc. When the 
audience awake to reality and dis- 
perse, only the two new lovers re- 
main in the dream world created by 
the hypnotist. 


Ballet of Sensationalism 


It is a ballet of sensationalism; the 
music, décor, choreography all have 
a dramatic impact, but the whole is 
brash, lacking poetry and real feeling. 
Nicholas Georgiadis has designed 
some very striking sets and costumes, 
and the lighting by Michael Manuel 
was excellent. Nadia Nerina as the 
Faded Beauty, Anya Linden as the 
Poor Girl, Desmond Doyle as the 
Rich Man, Leslie Edwards as the 
Hypnotist, Maryon Lane as his assis- 
tant, and Brian Shaw as the Soldier, 
were the principal soloists. 

“Scénes de Ballet” and “Job” were 
revived; and so was “Giselle” in 
which Miss Beriosova created nothing 
short of a sensation in the title part. 

While the ballet was holding the 
fort in London, the opera company 
was touring the provinces for eight 
weeks. To crown the customary at- 
tendant tour difficulties came the news 
that Rafael Kubelik, Covent Garden’s 
musical director, had been involved 
in a serious motor accident in Vienna, 
and would not be conducting for sev- 


the best in Europe. Hilde Konetzni 
came from Vienna to sing Sieglinde, 
Maria von Ilosvay was the Fricka, 
Wilhelm Ernest was a far better Sieg- 
mund than he had been a Tann- 
hauser here, and Frederick Dalberg 
was a menacing Hunding. Reginald 
Goodall conducted. 

Opera in London during the period 
under review brought a new soprano, 
an Australian, Elizabeth Fretwell, who 
joined the Sadler’s Wells company 
earlier in the season. After singing 
a not particularly impressive First 
Lady in “The Magic Flute”, she 
startled all London with a consum- 
mate performance of Violetta, which 
succeeded in selling out Sadler’s Wells 
each time it was announced. Miss 
Fretwell has a large voice, beautiful 
when necessary, well produced and 
projected. She has an imposing stage 
presence, and easily dominates any 
scene in which she appears. 


Successful Wolf-Ferrari Revival 


Sadler’s Wells revived with great 
success Wolf-Ferrari’s “I Quattro Rus- 
teghi”, known in London as “The 
School for Fathers”, and with less 
success Vaughan Williams’ “Hugh 
the Drover” and “Riders to the Sea”, 
both of which suffered from poor 
conducting. 

Peter Daubeny, one of London’s 
most enterprising theatrical impre- 
sarios, was ill-advised to bring to 
London the Salzburg Landestheater’s 
very provincial production of “La 
Finta Giardiniera”, install it in the 
large Palace Theater, and charge 
Glyndebourne prices. The piece is 
not really good Mozart, and in any 
case to have it sung in German to an 
English audience by less than adequate 
artists did not really get us anywhere. 

This was followed by a worse dis- 











‘aster, the first performance of a new 


British comic opera called “Treval- 
lion” by one Roy Philips with a 
libretto by his brother Philip Philips. 
After five performances the piece was 
withdrawn. 

Far more successful has been the 
first London production of Weill’s 
“The Threepenny Opera”, in the 
Marc Blitzstein arrangement, and pro- 
duced by Sam Wanamaker. The most 
successful member of the cast is Maria 
Remusat, as Jenny. The authentic 
sets are by Caspar Neher, and the mu- 
sical direction is in the hands of 
Berthold Goldschmidt. 

The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion made history earlier in the year 
by commissioning its first television 
opera. This was “Mafana” by Arthur 
Benjamin, based on a short story by 
Caryl Brahms called “The Juniper 
Tree”. Neither the music, story nor 
production made any particular im- 
pact, and I doubt whether we will 
hear “Mafiana” again. 


Flagstad Sings Alceste 


Far more impressive was the radio 
broadcast of “Alceste”, sung in Italian, 
with Kirsten Flagstad, Raoul Jobin, 
and Alfred Orda in the leading roles. 
Miss Flagstad was in glorious voice 
and it seemed a pity that she has re- 
tired from the stage. Mr. Jobin, not 
known at all in England, made a good 
impression, but did not really arouse 
excitement. 

What on paper looked as if it were 
to be just another Beethoven concert, 
with Symphonies No. 5 and 6 con- 
ducted by Otto Klemperer, turned out 
to be the major concert of the sea- 
son. The works sounded as never be- 
fore, fresh, exciting and truly great. 
Mr. Klemperer is surely the finest 
conductor now that Kleiber and Furt- 
wangler are no more and, for him 
the Philharmonia played in a dedicated 
fashion. In a later concert, with the 
same orchestra and. conductor, we 
had some Wagner excerpts, played for 
all they were worth, and the “Tristan” 
Prelude and Liebestod held the audi- 
ence spellbound. 


Oistrakh and Rostropovich 


The Russian violinist David 
Oistrakh made a number of appear- 
ances with orchestra and in recital, 
and again impressed by his virtuosity 
and musicianship. He introduced the 
second Shostakovich violin concerto, 
which made a great impression. Mr. 
Oistrakh was accompanied by the 
Philharmonia under another Russian 
—one who had left Russia many years 
ago—Nicolai Malko; the two Russian 
musicians got on famously. The So- 
viet cellist Rostropovich played the 
Dvorak concerto in a manner not 
heard since the great days of Casals, * 
and his return is eagerly awaited. 

British native composers have not 
been particularly busy this year. Ed- 
mund Rubbra has been the man of 
the season, with his Improvisation for 
Violin and Orchestra, written very 
much in the manner of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “Lark Ascending”, which had 
its first performance at a concert by 
the BBC Symphony, with Frederick 
Grinke as soloist, conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent; and his Piano Con- 
certo in G minor, which Dennis Mat- 
thews has played with the same or- 
chestra and conductor on a number 
of occasions recently both in public 
and in the broadcasting studio. This 
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is a highly individual work, easy to 
listen to, with a most grateful part 
for the pianist. 

Of the literally hundreds of recitals 
during the season, only a handful are 
worth mentioning—Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf’s, in which the soprano was vo- 

cally impeccable; Leslie Chabay’s, 
which made known a sensitive and 
highly intelligent artist; and a Heine 
Commemoration at which Hans Hot- 
ter sang unforgettably the “Dichter- 
liebe”. —Harold Rosenthal 


Stockholm Hails 


Don Carlo Revival 


Stockholm.—For some years a use- 
ful soprano on the roster of the Stock- 
holm Royal Opera, Aase Nordmo- 
Lévberg suddenly blossomed out into 
a major artist in a revival of Verdi’s 
“Don Carlo”. To the role of Elisa- 
betta she brought dignity of bearing, 
impressive vocal splendor, and artis- 
tic maturity. 

Joel Berglund, as Philip, was im- 
posing and gripping. In an equally 
masterful impersonation, Sigurd Bjoer- 
ling was a Grand Inquisitor seemingly 
cut from wood and stone. Kerstin 
Meyer sang Eboli’s demanding mu- 
sic with burning intensity. Luigi Car- 
rara’s fine tenor lacked polish, as 
Carlo. Hugo Hasslo and Erik Sund- 
quist alternated as Rodrigo. The or- 
chestra sometimes sounded shrill un- 
der Sixten Ehrling. 

Like many other opera houses, the 
one in Stockholm presented Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute” for this bicenten- 
ary year. Herbert Sandberg conducted 
the charming production, with Harald 
André as the knowledgeable stage di- 
rector. The cast was good and even 
in quality, but Ingvar Wixell should 
be singled out for his delightful Pa- 
pageno, Sigurd Bjoerling for his heart- 
warming Speaker, Hjérdis Schymberg 
for her Pamina, and Margareta Hallin 
for her fluently sung Queen of the 
Night. Leon Bjérker and Sven Nils- 
son alternated as Sarastro. 


Wiren’s New “Dream” Score 
The opera company collaborated 
with the Royal Dramatic Theater in 
a new version of Shakespeare’s “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”, with 
new music by Dag Wirén. His richly 
varied score followed the demands of 
the play and was dramatically strong- 
er than Mendelssohn’s familiar music. 
The first experiment here of tele- 
vising a performance from the opera 
house was a failure. The first act of 
“Carmen”, with Kerstin Meyer and 
Set Svanholm was transmitted, but 
the screen images were distorted and 
the sound was less than acceptable. 
Outstanding performances this 
_spring at the opera included “Die 
Meistersinger”, with Sigurd Bjoerling 
as a superior Hans Sachs, Set Svan- 
holm as Walther, and Sven Erik Vik- 
strom as David, and “Parsifal”, with 
Mr. Svanholm in the title role, Sven 
Nilsson as Gurnemanz, Margareta 
Bergstrom as Kundry, and Sigurd 
Bjoerling as Amfortas. Mr. Ehrling 
conducted both operas, and Herbert 
Sandberg conducted one “Parsifal”. 
Interesting recitalists have included 
two Americans, Inez Matthews and 
Georgia Laster, who have impressed 
with their beautiful voices, sense of 
style and poetry. Erik Saedén, 
Swedish opera baritone, made a suc- 
cessful recital debut singing Schu- 
bert’s “Winterreise”. 
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Ruggiero Ricci was acclaimed for 
his virtuosity on the violin and his 
true musicianship. He included in his 
program a work by Hilding Rosen- 
berg, Swedish composer. Robert 
Wallenborn, American pianist, de- 
lighted with his playing of some 
Couperin. Shura Cherkassky’s virtu- 
osity in a long piano recital seemed 
mechanical. 

Sponsored by the Wedge, an or- 
ganization devoted to new music, 
Ernst Krenek appeared as pianist, 
conductor, and commentator on his 
own works. Alban Berg’s “Lyric 
Suite” was given its first Swedish per- 
formance by the Kyndel Quartet. 

Other performers of distinction 
have been Igor Ozim, Yugoslavian 
violinist; Ilse von Alpenheim, Austrian 
pianist; Max Rostal, English violinist; 
Colin Horsley, English pianist; Alan 
Grishman, American violinist; Joel 
Rice, American pianist. 

To crowded houses, Sir John Bar- 
birolli conducted the Konsertférenin- 
gen in the Verdi “Requiem”, with 
Birgit Nilsson, Kerstin Meyer, Rich- 
ard Lewis, and Sigurd Bjoerling as 
soloists. Three inspired performances 
were given. 
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Ingvar Wixell as Papageno in the 
Stockholm Opera **Magic Flute” 


Psalms from the Psalters”, for chorus 
and orchestra, had its premiere, prov- 
ing a beautiful, ringing, and vivid 
work, brilliantly performed by the 
Musical Society of Stockholm, to 
which it is dedicated. Sten-Ake Axel- 
son conducted. 

Of his 20 concerts, Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt’s Beethoven program on 
Easter was the most memorable, with 
Ruggiero Ricci as an extremely fine 
soloist in the Violin Concerto. 

The visit of the Bamberg Sym- 
phony, led by Joseph Keilberth, was 
appreciated for the ensemble’s perfect 
clarity and unity. —Ingrid Sandberg 


Palermo Season Accents Works 


With Sicilian Backgrounds 


Palermo.—The season at Palermo 
this year again showed the original 
and intelligent planning of Simone 
Cuccia, who is tireless in searching 
out works that will represent his gen- 
eral idea, and in finding the personnel 
who will do it justice. But he leaves 
them a completely free hand in their 
activities. 

Palermo’s large Teatro Massimo 
has a national reputation, but Mr. 
Cuccia has developed its regional 
character to the full. It is a focal 
point of Sicily’s cultural life; this year 
special tax relief is being given to 
encourage performances of works 
with a Sicilian background or by Si- 
cilian composers. 

The works chosen for the opening 
of the 1956 season, which lasts Feb- 
ruary through April, were Stravin- 
sky’s “Persephone” paired with “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana”. The Persephone 
fable is traditionally located on the 
lake of Pergusa, while Mascagni’s 
opera takes place in the Sicilian vil- 
lage of Vizzini. “Persephone”, one 
of Stravinsky’s most attractive works, 
was very successful in the Palermo 
version, with sets and costumes by 
Toti Scialoja, and directed and 
choreographed by Janine Charrat. 
Edmonda Aldini sang the title role, 





A scene from 
Stravinsky’s 
“Persephone”, as 
staged in Paler- 
mo. Edmonda 
Aldini, as Perse- 
phone, is in the 
center 


and Helene Trailine and Vladimir 
Oukhtomsky were excellent as Deme- 
ter and Triptolemus. The tenor so- 
loist was Alessandro Ziliani. In 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” the leading 
roles were sung by Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano, Dino Dondi, and, as Santuzza, 
Kira Baclanova. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted both operas. The program 
was broadcast throughout Italy, as is 
the custom when well-known theaters 
open their doors. 


Tomasini Farce Amuses 


Vincenzo Tomasini’s riotous one- 
act farce “Il Tenore Sconfitto” (“The 
Defeated Tenor’), with libretto by the 
Sicilian author Vitaliano Brancati, 
was produced. It is a clever work, 
written originally for the Amfiparnaso 
season at Rome in 1950. It con- 
cerns a singing contest in which the 
test piece is from Bellini’s “I Puri- 
tani”, and the action takes place in 
the piazza of Catania near Bellini’s 
statue. A full-length opera by a young 
Sicilian composer, Gerlando Lentini, 
a student of Pizzetti, is also planned. 
Its locale is to be among the temples 
of Agrigento. 

There were productions of Bizet’s 
“Carmen”, Puccini’s “Tosca” (with 
Renata Tebaldi, Gianni Poggi, and 
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Joel Berglund as Philip in the 
Stockholm version of “Don Carlo” 


Mariano Stabile in leading roles), and 


Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger”. The 
latter work, given in Italian, was 
handsome in appearance, and was 


conducted by Tullio Serafin. 
“Carmen”, presented in the origi- 
nal version, was most unusual and 
one had the pleasant impression that 
it had been thought out all over again, 
Tatiana Pavlova’s stage direction is 
always stimulating even if it arouses 
criticism. The most revolutionary 
feature of the Palermo production of 
“Carmen” was the reversal of the 
ordinary staging in the fourth act, 
There was on this occasion a double 
arena with the chorus spectators of 
the ballet and the procession. Then 
Carmen and Escamillo entered and 
the crowd slowly concentrated its at- 
tention on the unseen arena beyond 
as Escamillo began “Si tu m’aimes”. 


“Carmen” in Original Version 


It is quite astonishing how “Car- 
men” changes when it reverts to its 
original language and spoken dia- 
logue. In Italian it is turgid, highly- 
colored and overemphatic; in French, 
in spite of the Spanish flavor, it be- 
comes delicate and subtle, almost 
wistful. Certain features had to be 
retained to satisfy Italian taste. Méi- 
caéla, for instance, had to include 
her B flat messa di voce, which is 
always expected of her here though 
it is not in the score. 

Georges Sebastian, on the podium, 
had to struggle hard to keep the 
brass under control, but once started 
he was very successful in striking a 
good orchestral balance. The chorus, 
directed by Giulio Bertola, was (par- 
ticularly in its piano singing) excel- 
lent, as was the ballet, which had the 
advantageous services of a Spanish 
solo dancer, Carmen Azofra. The 
title role was enacted by the Yugoslav 
Georgine Milinkovic, who gave a 
powerful interpretation with immense 
reserves of temperament. Ramon 
Vinay’s Don José had warmth and 
tenderness as well as the customary 
vitality. Anna Moffo, a young Amer- 
ican, sang Micaéla with beauty of 
tone and exquisite refinement. Esca- 
millo, generally portrayed as_ the 
beefiest of bullfighters, was given a 
strong, sensitive character by Michel 
Roux. 


Serafin To Conduct 


Mr. Serafin will return to Palermo 
to conduct Verdi’s “La Forza del Des- 
tino”, with Miss Tebaldi and Mr. di 
Stefano in leading roles, in a produc- 
tion staged by Aldo Mirabella Vas- 
sallo, and sets by the San Carlo’s 
C. R. Cristini. Ottavio Ziino, who 
lately returned from Australia, will 
conduct a new production of Cilea’s 
“L’Arlesiana”, which Mr. Vassallo 
will stage. The leading singers will 
be Pia Tassinari, Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
and Dino Dondi. Giordano’s seldom 
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performed one-act opera “Mese Mari- 
ano” completes the triple bill shared 
py the Florentine Adriano Lualdi’s 
“La Granceola” and Tomasini’s “Il 
Tenore Sconfitto”. At the end of the 


Tel-Aviv. — Israel’s contributions 
to the celebrations of Mozart’s 200th 
anniversary are in full swing. On the 
date of Mozart’s birth, Jan. 27, a 
special ceremony took place here, 
arranged by the Mozart Bicentenary 
Committee and the Israel Mozarteum. 

An evening of Serenades was pre- 
sented by the Israel Philharmonic, 
headed by guest conductor Erich 
Leinsdorf. Two more Mozart eve- 
nings were given, one by a new sym- 
phony orchestra composed of work- 
ers of the Tel-Aviv municipality, 
who made their debut under the 
baton of George Singer. They showed 
good spirit and unity of ensemble in 
performing a program of early Mo- 
zart. The other program was given 
by the Ramat-Gan Chamber Or- 
chestra conducted by Michael Taube. 

The first six of the Israel Phil- 
harmonic’s ten subscription concerts 
were led by five different conductors, 
and seven soloists took part. Enrique 
Jorda conducted the first two con- 
certs. The soloists were Vronsky and 
Babin, who played a Mozart two- 
piano concerto exquisitely; and Solo- 
mon, who gave a near-perfect read- 
ing of Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con- 
certo. Manuel Rosenthal, as guest 
conductor, offered a program of 
Bach, Ravel, Stravinsky, and Mozart 
(with Mordechai Rechtman as solo- 
ist in the Bassoon Concerto), which 
gave him ample scope to show his 
temperament and fine sensitivity to 
problems of orchestration and deli- 
cately detailed instrumental colors. 





Menuhin and Avidom Symphony 


Yehudi Menuhin was soloist in 
the fourth subscription concert, 
which was conducted by Mr. Singer. 
The program included Manachem 
Avidom’s colorful Symphony No. 4. 
Mr. Menuhin gave an_ exhaustive 
interpretation of the Bartok Violin 
Concerto and later played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in a special Israel 
Philharmonic ‘concert for soldiers, 
conducted by Major Shalom Rikliss. 
Mr. Menuhin’s recital of works for 
violin alone was an artistic event 
of outstanding interest, which won 
the deep appreciation of a large 
audience. 

Another guest conductor, Erich 
Leinsdorf, directed the Israel Phil- 
harmonic’s fifth subscription con- 
cert. The soloist, Shura Cherkassky, 
Pianist, exhibited his temperament 
and finely polished virtuosity in 
Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain” and the First Concerto of 
Liszt. Symphonies by Beethoven and 
Mozart were both ably and clearly 
handled. At the orchestra’s next con- 
cert Paul Kletzki conducted Bruck- 
ner’s Seventh Symphony with a pene- 
trating yet balanced romantic spirit. 
eza Anda was the soloist in 
Brahms’s Piano Concerto No. 2, in a 
well-rounded though not overly warm 


ing. 

“Kol Israel”, Israel’s broadcasting 
Service in Jerusalem, actually the 
largest medium of music distribution 
in the country, devotes a large part 
of its time to musical programs. A 
special broadcasting orchestra plays 
public concerts regularly. It supports 
widely the cause of Israeli music. 
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season Bernhard Paumgartner, who is 
touring Europe with his Camerata 
Academica from Salzburg, will pre- 
sent Mozart’s “La Finta semplice”. 
—Cynthia Jolly 


Israeli Ensembles and Guests 
In Mozart Celebrations 


An event that evoked unusual en- 
thusiasm was the arrival of Martha 
Graham’s dance group. Six perform- 
ances were first announced in Tel- 
Aviv and these were immediately 
sold out despite the high prices. The 
pressure for tickets persuaded the 
company to add four more perform- 
ances in Tel-Aviv, which were sold 
out the first morning. Miss Graham 
acted most wisely when she offered 
two morning lesson-demonstrations, 
free to artists and ballet students, in 
which she explained, with a Hebrew 
interpreter at her side, the basic 
elements of her dance conception. 

Such ensembles as the Ramat-Gan 
Chamber Orchestra, the Army Sym- 


phony, the Haifa Orchestra, and 
amateur orchestras and choirs in the 
Kibbutzim and schools are continual- 
ly active. To these should be added 
the Tel-Aviv Museum’s steady work 
in presenting chamber-music con- 
certs, and the Collegium Musicum 
concerts of the Tel-Aviv Chamber 
Choir under the direction of Eytan 
Lustig. 

There have been so many recitals, 
played mainly in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, 
and Haifa, but also in smaller towns 
and Kibbutzim, that only a few can 
be mentioned. In addition to the 
soloists with the Israel Philharmonic 
who also appeared in recitals, we 
have heard: Larry Adler, harmonica 
player, accompanied by Korl Mos- 
bacher, in a classical program; Rus- 
sian-Spanish mezzo-soprano’ Lydia 
Romanova with her husband, Marcel 
By de Marthe as accompanist; Ivan 
Melman, South African pianist; and 
Hilde Zadek, soprano, formerly an 
Israeli resident and now a member 
of the Vienna State Opera. To these 
should be added the recitals of Ella 
Goldstein, Frederic Portnoi, and Rina 
Braverman, pianists; as well as many 
other local artists. —Samuel Matalon 


MacMillan Conducts Farewell 
Toronto Symphony Concert 


Toronto.—Two concerts of great 
distinction brought Toronto’s formal 
musical season to an end. They were 
the final appearance of Sir Ernest 
MacMillan as conductor for 25 years 
of the Toronto Symphony, with the 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir (April 
11); and the first recent recital by 
Glenn Gould, pianist (April 16). Both 
events brought cheering ovations 
from capacity audiences at Massey 
Hall. 

In these two instances Toronto was 
given a close-up view of the con- 
tinuity of musical achievement by 
native-born artists. Sir Ernest won 
his doctorate at Oxford 38 years 
ago for a work composed in a civilian 
internment camp in Germany, where 
he had been caught as a student 
visitor to Bayreuth at the beginning 
of World War 1. His brilliance as 
an organist, chamber-music pianist, 
choral conductor, teacher, and musi- 
cologist created a sensation on his 
return to Toronto. Today, 23-year 
old Glenn Gould ranks among the 





most interesting pianists, with only a 
short season of public appearances 
in the United States and Canada be- 
hind him. He also has composed a 
string quartet, recently performed in 
Montreal and to be heard at the 
Stratford, Ont., festival. 


Sir Ernest’s “Te Deum” 


Sir Ernest’s valedictory performance 
opened with his own grave and noble 
“Te Deum”, a splendid musical state- 
ment of human faith. Tchaikovsky’s 
“Francesca da Rimini” was followed 
by Brahms’s “Schicksalslied”. This 
memorable evening reached its proper 
climax in a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s “Symphony No. 9” with 
Mary Simmons, Maureen Forrester, 
Jon Vickers and James Milligan as 
soloists with the Toronto Mendels- 
sohn Choir. 

Sir Ernest achieved a dynamic pro- 
gress through the unease, resolu- 
tion and growing assurance in the 
first three movements to the trium- 
phant climax of the Finale. There was 
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The New Orleans Symphony arrives at Lima on its Latin American tour 


New Orleans Symphony 
Acclaimed on Tour 


The New Orleans Symphony has 
been given ovations after every con- 
cert it has given on its Latin Amer- 
ican tour. Traveling aboard two spe- 


cial Pan American and Panagra char- 
ter flights, the 88-man contingent, 
headed by conductor Alexander Hils- 
berg, has won friends in the cities of 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Curacao, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
and Mexico. 





perfect balance between _ soloists, 
chorus and orchestra. Miss Forrester, 
contralto from Montreal, contributed 
such rich tonal quality of appropriate 
volume as to bring the vocal com- 
plement into perfect relationship with 
the instruments. I shared with most 
of the audience a stunned and speech- 
less wonder that left a measurable 
silence between the final cadence and 
the outburst of tumultuous applause. 
In Mr. Gould’s recital, his fluency 
in the Sweelinck Fantasia for Organ 
was amazing; he restored the juices 
of emotion to excerpts from Bach’s 
“The Art of Fugue” and to Bach’s 
Partita No. 5, in G major. The Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 109, was similarly 
humanistic; and Hindemith’s Sonata 
No. 3 came alive with vibrant power. 
though the work is drier than its 
predecessors. In the final fugue of the 
Hindemith, Mr. Gould gave full value 
to every note without loss of unity. 
Clarity of statement in double 
fugues, complicated running passages 
and thunderous harmonic progres- 
sions characterized Mr. Gould’s 
playing. He surrendered himself to 
the sensory values of the music but 
at the same time compelled surrender 
of the piano to his technical gifts. 
What may be deemed by some to be 
mannerisms are in reality a spon- 
taneous physical response to varying 

rhythms, tempos and _ volumes. 
—Colin Sabiston 


Shaw Chorale 
Cheered in Turkey 


Ankara.—The two concerts given 
early in April by the touring Robert 
Shaw Chorale and Orchestra were of 
a nature that had no precedent in the 
musical life of Turkey’s capital. 

The programs included many works 
not previously performed in Ankara. 
They ranged from pieces by Lassus 
to an excerpt from Barber’s “Prayers 
of Kierkegaard”, and included Moz- 
art's “Requiem”, Copland’s “The 
Lark”, a scene from Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess’, and several Negro 
spirituals. Despite very high prices by 
Turkish standards, the State Opera 
House was filled to capacity for both 
concerts, and the ovations were tre- 
mendous. 

The Turkish State Theater’s re- 
cently inaugurated branch, named the 
Third Theater, promises to become a 
lyric stage offering a repertoire some- 
what off the beaten track. Britten’s 
“Let’s Make an Opera” received its 
Turkish premiere there, proving highly 
successful among all sectors of the 
public. 


Schumann Centenary Observed 

The centenary of Schumann’s 
death was observed in a concert given 
by the Presidential Philharmonic un- 
der the baton of Pertev Apaydin, an 
exceptionally talented young man of 
27 years. On the program were the 
“Manfred” Overture, the Cello Con- 
certo (with Feyha Talay as soloist), 
and the Second Symphony. 

Music rarely played in Turkey was 
given satisfactory performances by 
the Helikon Art Society in a string 
orchestra cuncert at the Opera House. 
A small but enthusiastic audience at- 
tended. Though the absence of a con- 
tinuo was disturbingly felt through- 
out the Baroque part of the program, 
works by Vivaldi, Corelli, Bach, Mali- 
piero, and Elgar received deeply re- 
spectful treatment under Biilent Arel’s 
direction. A Turkish composition, “A 
Little Night Music” by Ilhan Usman- 
bas, closed the program. 

The 26-concert, month-long trip is 
under the sponsorship of the United 
States State Department, through 
ANTA —Ilhan K. Mimaroglu 











(Continued from page 3) 
of the most potent force in exis- 
tence for bringing about mutual un- 
derstanding among nations,” was 
one of his comments. 

On “St. Louis Night” (Tuesday) 
a 15-scene portrayal called “Music 
in American Life” attracted another 
large audience. Singers, instrumen- 
talists and dancers from St. Louis 
public schools were the perform- 
ers. Commentator was Marvin 
Miller, former St. Louisan and now 
an actor in films, television and 
radio. The producer and director 
was Ernest Hares, Chairman of 
Music Department, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools. 


All America Represented 


A tremendous number of musi- 
cal organizations from _ schools 
across the land took part in the 
convention, which unfortunately 
cannot all be listed here. 

Participating groups in a session 
devoted to music for the opera 
workshop were the Midwest Opera 
Company (St. Louis), Nandor Do- 
mokos, director, who performed 
scenes from ‘‘Carmen’’ and 
“Madama Butterfly”; Washington 
University (St. Louis) Opera Work- 
shop, Dorothy Ziegler, acting direc- 
tor, which performed Jack Beeson’s 
“Hello Out There.” A puppet op- 
era performance of “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” was given by students 
of John Marshall School, Wichita, 
Kan., Jeanette Garton, conductor. 

Glenn Derringer, 12-year-old or- 
ganist of Philadelphia, gave a con- 
cert of classical and popular music 
that demonstrated his unusual tal- 
ents. 

One of the best attended pro- 
grams was given by the St. Louis 
Symphony Woodwind Quintet. Af- 
ter members answered audience 
questions, the student woodwind 
quartets of Oberlin College and 
Washington University performed 
the Emile Bernard “Divertissement 
for Double Quintet” under the di- 
rection of George E. Waln of Ober- 
lin. Presiding at this well-planned, 
excellently-played session was Lewis 
B. Hilton of Washington Univer- 
sity. 


Hauser Leads Demonstration 


At a session devoted to literature 
and interpretation of music for in- 
strumental ensembles the demon- 
strating groups were a trio from 
James Ford Rhodes High School, 
Cleveland, O., and the Washington 
University String Quartet. In 
charge of the demonstration was 
Emil Hauser, Bard College, foun- 
der and former leader of the Buda- 
pest Quartet. 

A demonstration of electronic 
piano by a beginning class of junior 
high school students was conducted 
by Fay Templeton Frisch, New 
Rocheile, N. Y. 

Participating groups in a march- 
ing band demonstration were the 
Lincoln High School Band of Vin- 
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cennes, Ind., Hal Meurer, conduc- 
tor, and the Ponca City, Okla., 
High School Band, A. H. Long, 
conductor. 


At a concert sponsored by the 
standing committee on music in in- 
ternational relations, Harry H. Ha- 
mada of Honolulu, spoke on “Rhythm 
Instruments, Ancient and Modern in 
Hawaii” and demonstrated native per- 
cussion instruments. Others who per- 
formed Roque Cordero, composer 
and director, National Conservatory 
of Music of Panama; Johann Karat- 
zas, tenor, Fulbright scholar from 
Vienna, born in Greece, now studying 
at the Academy of Vocal Arts, Phila- 
delphia; Yuri Yamamoto, pianist, 
Japanese student and a junior at Al- 
bion, Mich., College. 


Among speakers from foreign coun- 
tries were Arnold Walter, Music Fac- 
ulty Director, Royal Conservatory of 
Music, University of Toronto, and 
Egon Kraus, Professor of Music, 
Cologne, Germany, and _ secretary- 
general, International Society for 
Music Education. He told of the aims 
of this organization at one meeting, 
discussed “Creative Music Education 
in Germany” at another. With the 
latter, he demonstrated some methods 
of music education in Germany, using 
children from St. Louis as_ his 
“pupils”. 


Praise from Domingo Santa Cruz 


Domingo Santa Cruz of Chile, dean 
emeritus of the music faculty of the 
University of Santiago, said in an ad- 
dress that music education in the 
United States is “enormous, because 
the achievements, improvements and 
advances made in this country are 
spread throughout the world”. He is 
president of the International Society 
for Music Education and a member 
of the executive board of the Inter- 
national Music Council of UNESCO. 

Other nations represented at the 
convention were’ France, Korea, 
Mexico, Argentina, Venezuela, Cuba, 
England, Italy, Iran, Austria, Nica- 
ragua, Colombia and Guatemala. 

Charles A. Siepmann, professor of 
education and chairman of the de- 
partment of communications of the 
New York University School of Edu- 
cation, spoke at one of the general 


MENC directors and newly elected 


liam B. McBride, new president; Anne Grace O’Callaghan; Lynn Sams, president, Music Industry 





sessions on the topic “The Cultural 
Crisis of Our Time”. 

At another general session the ways 
in which barbershop singing can be 
made a part of the regular school 
music program was the topic. John 
Z. Means, chairman of the Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in 
America was principal speaker. 

Closing general session introduced 
jazz music for the first time at one 
of these conventions. George Ava- 
kian, Director of Jazz Artists and 
Repertoire, Columbia Records, opened 
discussion of the general subject, 
“Jazz Music and Music Education”, 
with a definition of jazz as an Ameri- 
can art form. He discussed the cur- 
rent “rock and roll music” as being 
not jazz but only a passing fad. 


College Credit for Jazz 


Other speakers were the Rev. J. 
Norman J. O’Connor, Catholic Chap- 
lain, Boston University, whose topic 
was “The Techniques of Jazz”, and 
George Wein, Director of the New- 
port Jazz Festival. Mr. Wein ex- 
plained his methods for teaching jazz 
as an accredited subject on the college 
level. 

Principal attraction at this session 
was Dave Brubeck, jazz pianist who, 
to the dismay of the audience, mostly 
talked. He finally got around to play- 
ing a number or two after urging his 
listeners to teach the fundamentals 
of jazz “as an important American 
art form”. 

The place of music in the lives of 
handicapped and gifted children were 
discussed by a panel of speakers at 
one session. Madge C. Gerke, music 
teacher in Indianapolis, Ind., public 
schools spoke on “Music Experiences 
for Mentally Retarded Children”. 
Specific techniques in music with cere- 
bral-palsied children were pointed out 
by Mynatt Breidenthal of the Holly- 
wood, Calif., High School music de- 
partment. 

Other discussions included “Music 
Experiences for Gifted Children” by 
Mary K. Stamper, Director of Music 
of University City, Mo., Public 
Schools, and “Exceptional Children in 
Special Education” by Richard S. 
Dabney, Director of Special Educa- 
tion, Missouri State Board of Educa- 


tion. The session ended with music 
demonstrations by children from the 
Missouri School for the Blind. 

At the Golden Anniversary banquet 
a portrait was presented to Clifforj 
V. Buttelman, of Chicago, who re. 
tired as MENC executive-secretary 
(he is now executive-secretary emer. 
itus) after 26 years of service. 

Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, was prip. 
cipal speaker at the breakfast. He dis. 
cussed the “encouraging” progress 
made in music education in the last 
50 years but warned there is danger 
of America becoming a nation of 
listeners rather than musical partici. 
pants because of the influences of re. 
cordings, radio, television and elec. 
tronic music. 

At another general session the 
speaker was Howard E. Wilson, sec. 
retary of the educational policies com. 
mission of the National Education 
Association, of which the MENC jg 
a department. His topic was “Ql. 
tural Values in Education”. 

Charles A. Henzie, of the Jordan 
College of Music in Indianapolis 
spoke on “The Need for a Pedagogy 
of Applied Music”. He referred to 
our current public school music teach. 
ers as the finest we have ever trained 
but asserted that giving them greater 
knowledge of how to teach music 
more effectively is still desirable. 

Robert H. Rimer, Supervisor of In- 
strumental Music for the Cleveland 
Board of Education, told what the 
Ohio city had done to foster chamber 
music in the city. 


NEA Centenary in 1957 


Lilla Belle Pitts, chairman of the 
MENC Golden Anniversary Commis- 
sion, spoke of the spirit and aims of 
the association. Helen K. Ryan, men- 
ber of the board of directors and 
chairman of the Centennial Commis- 
sion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, pointed out that the NEA 
would be 100 years old in 1957, and 
touched on the obligations of music 
educators in the world today. 

Mrs. Oleta Benn, professor of mu- 
sic education at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, spoke on 
“Aesthetics for the Music Educator— 
The Maturation of the Aesthetic 
Sense”. 


officers. Clockwise around the table from left: Fred Ohlendorf; W. 
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Max Kaplan, University of Illinois 
assistant professor in the sociology 
and music departments, said art can 
be considered independent of social 
movements and can stand apart from 
the others. An understanding should 
be sought, he said, of the relationships 
between art as a “vital and integral 
function in society, with economic, 
political and social structures and ten- 
dencies”. : : 

Sigmund Spaeth, editor, “Music 
Journal”, spoke on the subject “Music 
for Everybody”, stressing the finding 
of the proper approaches to make 
millions of potential music - lovers 
much more active in their interest. 
Educators, he said, should let music 
help them in the teaching of foreign 
languages, history, geography, liter- 
ature and art of all kinds. 

The MENC adopted the following 
as its goals for the future: (1) to place 
emphasis on the role played by music 
in its ministry to the human spirit; 
(2) to seek to determine the specific 
role of music education during a 
period marked by rapid social-cultural 
change; (3) to strive for the inclusion 
of music as an essential part of the 
education of all boys and girls in our 
American schools; (4) to improve the 
qualitative aspects of teacher prepa- 
ration, of music curriculum in all of 
its scope and variety, of teaching ma- 
terial, of standards of literature and 
performances; (5) to give to and re- 
ceive from peoples in other countries 
—with resulting benefits to music edu- 
cation, as well as to the breadth and 
depth of individual sympathy and un- 
derstanding; (6) to plan for continuing 
growth with the vision and faith, the 
unity and understanding that served 
as a beacon lighting the way of those 
who have brought the MENC thus 
far. 


Solomon Named 


Indianapolis Conductor 

Indianapolis—This community is 
rejoicing over the choice of Izler 
Solomon for new permanent conductor 
of the Indianapolis Symphony. He 
was chosen from among six conduc- 
tors who served in a guest capacity 
during the 1955-56 season. For the 
players there will be a five per cent 
increase in pay, lengthening of the 
season from 21 to 26 weeks of paid 
work, and social security. This will 
call for a $250,000 budget next year. 
Mr. Solomon’s contract is for two 
years. 

The following soloists are booked 
for the orchestra’s 1956-57 subscrip- 
tion series: Isaac Stern and Michael 
Rabin, violinists; Edwin Biltcliffe, 
Joseph Bloch, and Grant Johannesen, 
pianists; Margaret Harshaw, soprano, 
and Ramon Vinay, tenor, to appear 
together; and Leonard Warren, bari- 
tone. The orchestra will again present 
12 Saturday night and 12 Sunday 


afternoon concerts at the Murat 
Theater. 
The Indiana University 1956-57 


auditorium series will include Clif- 
ford Curzon, pianist; Jerome Hines, 
bass; the Vienna Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by André Cluytens. the NBC 
Opera Company, presenting “Madame 
Butterfly”; the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony; the New York City Ballet; and 
the Societa Corelli. 

Gladys Alwes, sponsor of Martens 
Concerts, announces that two attrac- 
tions are booked for next season: 
Dame Myra Hess, pianist; and the 
New York City Opera in “The Barber 
of Seville”. Community Concerts has 
announced the Chicago Opera Ballet; 
the Boston Pops Orchestra conducted 
by Arthur Fiedler; and Lily Pons, 
Soprano, for 1957. 

Ensembles to appear during the 
1956-57 season of the Ensemble 


May, 1956 


Music Society of Indianapolis include 
the Beaux Arts Trio; the Vienna 
Octet; the Budapest Quartet with 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, pianist; and 
the Quartetto Italiano. 

“Starlight Musicals”, this city’s 
summer opera corporation, plans a 
season of musical comedy and operet- 
tas, starting July 6. The 1956 producer 
and director will be Rudy Brooks, 
last year’s assistant director, who was 
formerly with the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera. John Charles Sacco will be 
musical director; Marguerite de Angu- 
erra, choreographer; and Edwin Bilt- 
cliffe, choral director. 

Following the close of the major 
season, Eric Rosenblith, concertmas- 
ter; Ferdinando Cortellini, viola; and 
Gilbert Reese, cellist—all first-desk 
men with the orchestra—and Mildred 
Lind, second violin, are giving a se- 
ries of ten chamber-music recitals, 
starting April 11. There will be 12 
assisting artists during the series. 

By far the finest musical event of 
recent weeks was Erica Morini’s re- 
cital at the Murat Theater on April 3. 
Her program, including works by 
Handel, Tartini, Spohr, Prokofieff and 
Wieniawski, demonstrated that lesser 
works can become major experiences 
when played by such a complete art- 
ist. In Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscow” her double-stopping, in- 
credible bowing, and unbelievably 
beautiful harmonics, never caused her 
to lose a hauntingly beautiful tone. 
Leon Pommers was the perfect ac- 
companist for Miss Morini’s monu- 
mental talents. 

In Bloomington, the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Music successfully 
presented Wagner’s “Parsifal’”’, for the 
eighth consecutive Palm Sunday, on 





Blackstone Studio 
newly elected 


Paul Cunningham, 
president of ASCAP 








Impact 
Izler Solomon, who has signed a 
two-year contract as conductor of 
the Indianapolis Symphony 


March 25. Presented in English by 
student soloists, the performance was 
conducted by Wolfgang Vacano. Pre- 
sented to an overflow crowd who 
heard the opera sung in two parts, 
with time out for supper, the pro- 
gram was dedicated to the late Ernst 
Hoffman, whose efforts in former 
years did so much toward making this 
a state-wide event. 

Concluding the IU auditorium se- 
ries for this season, the Mozarteum 
Orchestra of Salzburg played on April 
3. The orchestra brought two so- 
loists: Emmy Loose, soprano, and 
Ralph Herbert, baritone. On April 1 
the University’s Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, with Frank St. Leger conducting, 
presented an all-Mozart concert, with 
Oswald Ragatz, organist and music 
faculty member, as soloist. 

—Eleanor Y. Pelham 


Cunningham Elected 
President of ASCAP 


Paul Cunningham has been elected 
president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
He succeeds Stanley Adams, who has 
served as president since April, 1953. 


Other officers elected were Otto A. 
Harbach and Louis Bernstein, vice- 
presidents; John Tasker Howard, 
secretary; Saul H. Bourne, treasurer; 
George W. Meyer, assistant secretary; 
Frank H. Connor, assistant treasurer. 
Maurice Scopp, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Big 3 Music Corpora- 
tion, was elected a publisher member 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Cunningham is the author of 
more than 100 published songs. 


Piatigorsky, Backhaus, Rabin 
Are Chicago Symphony Soloists 


Chicago.—With the Chicago Sym- 
phony season approaching its end, 
the concerts have shown no abate- 
ment in quality. On March 22, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cello soloist, ded- 
icated himself and his recently ac- 
quired “Batta Stradivarius cello to 
a memorable performance of the 
Concerto in B minor by Dvorak, 
with the able collaboration of Fritz 
Reiner and the orchestra. 

After intermission, Mr. Reiner gave 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5 a 
spring cleaning, divesting it of those 
aberrations of tempo that are fre- 
quently forced on it; in short, he 
gave it a refreshing and withal expres- 
sive performance. A novelty for these 
concerts, Gottfried Von Einem’s 
Capriccio for Orchestra, Op. 2, opened 
the program. 

In keeping with Holy Week, Mr. 
Reiner began the March 29 concert 
with the “Good Friday Spell”, from 





Wagner's “Parsifal”, reverently played. 
This was followed by Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony of Psalms”, the choral 
portion delivered with engaging 
sincerity by the youthful voices of 
the Northwestern University Choral 
Union. 

The climax of the concert was at- 
tained by the reappearance, after an 
absence of 33 years, of Wilhelm 
Backhaus, the soloist in the Brahms 
Piano Concerto No. 1. What can one 
say about such an artist and his 
powerful trills, his impeccable pedal- 
ing, and his masterly interpretation 
of the concerto? He was accorded in- 
spired support by Mr. Reiner and 
his instrumentalists. 

Five soloists were heard in the 
April 5 concert—four of them the 
leaders of their sections in the or- 
chestra; Ray Still, oboe; Clark Brody, 
clarinet; Leonard Sharrow, bassoon; 
and Philip Farkas, French horn—in 








the seldom heard Symphonie Con- 
certante (K. Anh. 9) by Mozart. The 
fifth soloist, young Michael Rabin, 
appeared in the only other work of 
the concert, Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo. Although, in this concerto, Mr. 
Rabin played the notes and, at times, 
caught their import, he would have 
been more successful with a concerto 


more in keeping with his present 
stage of emotional and musical de- 
velopment. 

While pleasing and _ diverting, 


especially in the final variation move- 


ment, the “Symphony Concertante” 
is not top-flight Mozart. The four 
wind players achieved a fine tonal 
balance between themselves and with 
the orchestra and tossed off their 


individual flourishes with seeming ease. 


Lieder Sung by Seefried 


Some outstanding solo _ recitals 
were given at Orchestra Hall these 
past few weeks. On March 17, Irm- 
gard Seefried, with Paul Ulanowsky 
at the piano, sang gloriously groups 
of Schumann and Schubert lieder, but 
not always with that degree of self- 
absorption we expect from lieder sing- 
ers of the very first rank. Too many 
strophic songs induced a monotony 
of effect very difficult to overcome. 

To a crowded house, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, on March 24, vouchsafed memor- 
able performances of César Franck’s 
Violin Sonata, Mozart’s “Turkish” 
Concerto in A major, and Ernest 
Block’s “Poéme Mystique”, the latter 
a work written three decades ago but 
new to concert audiences. 

On the following afternoon, the 
young pianist, Byron Janis, disclosed 
ever-growing maturity in such works 
as Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata 
and Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition”. 

Two weeks later the ever-young 
pianist, 72-year-old Wilhelm Back- 
haus, returned to Orchestra Hall to 
give an all-Beethoven recital. This 
was piano playing in the great tradi- 
tion of |Godowsky, Hofmann, 
Schnabel, et al, even to the sotto voce 
modulating links between numbers. 
Mr. Backhaus breezed through the 
early sonata, Op. 10, No. 2, never 
forgetting, however, that the middle 
movement was an allegretto, not an 
allegro. The Diabelli Variations 
were performed with Olympian detach- 
ment but with a superb sense of the 
form of the work as a whole. After 
a charming and fleet-fingered rendi- 
tion of the Op. 78, the “Appassionata” 
emerged in all its majesty—monu- 
mental, monolithic, structured in 
granite. An unforgettable experience. 





Segovia Appears on Easter 


Andres Segovia cast some pearls 
of guitar-playing on Easter Sunday 
before an otherwise preoccupied 
audience. Those who strained to hear 
were rewarded by matchless per- 
formances—miracles of scintillating 
though necessarily restrained filigree 
passage work in all of them. 

An evening of the music of Shakes- 
peare’s Theatre, presented by Carleton 
Sprague Smith, curator of the music 
division of the New York Public 
Library, and co-sponsored by the 
Mid-West Music Foundation and the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, 
was given on April 6 by the Consort 
Players, performing on instruments 
used in Elizabethan times, the Apollo 
Boys’ Choir, and two solo singers, 
Helen Boatwright, soprano, and 
Russell Oberlin, counter-tenor, for 
the benefit of the National Sum- 
mer Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich. Between numbers, Mr. Smith 
“instructed” the audience about what 
they were going to hear instead of 
letting the music speak for itself. 
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Though undeniably proficient, parti- 
cularly the lutenist, Joseph Iadone, 
the Consort Players produced in vast 
Orchestra Hall what can best be 
described as mouse music. 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was per- 
formed on April 3 by the Apollo 
Musical Club, Henry Veld, conductor, 
with Jan Rodriguez, soprano; Evelyn 
Reynolds, contralto; Ralph Nielsen, 
tenor, and Louis Sudler, baritone, in 
the name role, and with members of 
the Chicago Symphony, plus organ. 


Mr. Veld had, at times, some dif- 
ficulty in keeping these massed forces 


together. Musically, the high point 
was achieved by Mr. Sudler in his 
solo “It is enough”, with a sympathetic 
cello obbligato. 

On Palm Sunday, the University 
of Chicago Chapel choir, Richard 
Vikstrom, conductor, gave a reverent 
and swiftly moving performance of 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
John”, at Rockefeller Chapel on the 
University campus. —Howard Talley 





Chicago Hall Named 


In Honor of Ganz 


Chicago—Funds are being raised 
for the establishment of a Rudolph 
Ganz Recital Hall, to be dedicated 
on Feb. 24, 1957, when the noted 
pianist, conductor, educator, and com- 
poser will be 80 years old. 

The sum of $75,000 is sought, with 
which the former Adler and Sullivan 
Hall atop the old Auditorium Build- 
ing on Congress Street will be re- 
stored and renamed. Planned pri- 
marily for student recitals, the audi- 
torium will accommodate 230 persons. 
It will also be available for chamber- 
music concerts and other professional 
functions unsuited to larger audi- 
toriums. 

Members of the sponsoring commit- 
tee include Irene Dunne and Jack 
Benny, former students of Chicago 
Musical College, of which Mr. Ganz 
was president for many years and of 
which he is now president emeritus; 
Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Reiner, George 
A. Kuyper, Howard Hanson, Edward 
Johnson, Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Wil- 
liam Schuman, and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vogelback. Theodore Steinway 
and Mrs. Alma K. Anderson are co- 
chairmen. 

Mr. Ganz and his wife have re- 
cently established scholarships at the 
Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt 
University. The Mary Ganz scholar- 
ship in voice and the Rudolph Ganz 
scholarship in piano will be for $250 
each, and will be available for the 
next 20 years. 

At the Music Conservatory in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, where Mr. Ganz 
studied, he has established a biennial 
piano contest, with an award of 1,000 
Swiss francs for the winner. The 
contest is open to Swiss pianists or 
to pianists who have lived in Switzer- 
land for two years. 


Eight Conductors 


In Grant Park Series 


Chicago. — June 27 will mark the 
opening of the 22nd season of free 
concerts in Grant Park, sponsored by 
the Chicago Park District. Thirty-one 
concerts wiil be given during the eight- 
week season, played by the Grant’ 
Park Symphony, of which Nicolai 
Malko is resident conductor. Other 
conductors to be heard will be Leo 
Kopp, Alfredo Antonini, Julius Rudel, 
Izler Solomon, Franz Allers, Milton 
Katims, and Joseph Rosenstock. 

Soloists include Michael Rabin (on 
opening night), Hugo Kolberg (con- 
certmaster), Eudice Shapiro, and Car- 
roll Glenn, violinists; Seymour Lip- 
kin, Herman Godes, and Ruth Slen- 
czynska, pianists; Paul Olefsky, cellist. 

In a Rodgers and Hammerstein pro- 
gram the singers will be Gloria Lind, 
Louise Carlyle, Harold Brindell, and 
Jack Russell. Win Stracke will nar- 
rate “Peter and the Wolf”; Gloria 
Lind and Miles Nekolny will sing 
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Rudolph Ganz, for whom a Chicago 
recital hall will be named 


excerpts from “Eugen Onegin”. Brian 
Sullivan and Marilyn Cotlow will be 
soloists in one program; Beverly Sills 
and Davis Cunningham will be heard 
in excerpts from “Don Giovanni” and 
“The Merry Widow”. 

An all-Gershwin program will have 
as assisting artists Camilla Williams, 
and Lawrence Winters, with the Im- 
perial Opera Chorus, directed by 
Gertrude Smith Jackson. Mildred 
Miller and Laurel Hurley will each 
be soloist in a program. A concert 
version of “La Bohéme”, ending the 
season on Aug. 17 and 19, will have 
in the cast Lucine Amara, Jacquelynne 
Moody, Barry Morrell, Cornell Mac- 
Neil, Miles Nekolny, and Andrew 
Foldi. 


Wallenstein Ends 
Los Angeles Stay 


Los Angeles. — Alfred Wallenstein 
completed his 13-year tenure of oftice 
as conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic by conducting Beethoven’s 
Eighth and Ninth Symphonies, to 
close the organization’s 37th season 
on April 12 and 13. 

Mr. Wallenstein will return to con- 
duct the final three weeks of the 1956- 
57 season and will conduct two con- 
certs at Hollywood Bowl this sum- 
mer, as well as taking the orchestra 
on its 10-week goodwill tour of the 
free nations of Asia. 

Preceding the orchestra’s departure 
for the Orient on April 25, the Los 
Angeles Citizens Committee to En- 
courage International Cultural Ex- 
change sponsored a civic luncheon to 
honor Mr. Wallenstein and members 
of the orchestra, in Biltmore Hotel 
Bowl April 19. Raymond B. Allen, 
chancellor of UCLA, and Johnny 
Green, music director of M-G-M, 
served as masters of ceremonies, 
and tributes were paid to Mr. Wal- 
lenstein and the orchestra by Mayor 
Norris Poulson, Edward C. Carter, 
Robert C. Schnitzer, and Henry 
Duque. A wrist watch was presented 
to Mr. Wallenstein, and a musical 
program was given by Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jean Fenn, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Jane Powell and Jack Benny. The 







event was attended by 1,100 guests. 

For his final program as music di- 
rector of the orchestra Mr. Wallen- 
stein presented a finely polished Bee- 
thoven Eighth, and a rather more de- 
batable Ninth, based on the Toscanini 
conception, with vivid dramatic con- 
trasts and urgent tempos. The Roger 
Wagner Chorale collaborated with su- 
perb vitality and beauty of tone, and 
the capable soloists were Dolores 
Mari, Claramae Turner, Jan Peerce, 
and Donald Gramm. The public re- 
sponded with great enthusiasm and 
gave the conductor a prolonged and 
lingering farewell. 

Jascha Heifetz was soloist with Mr. 
Wallenstein at the concerts of April 
5-6, playing the Sibelius Violin Con- 
certo with incomparable mastery of 
its difficulties and an eloquent com- 
prehension of its somber poetic con- 
tent. Mr. Wallenstein gave a particu- 
larly clean and lively reading of 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 88. In ad- 
dition, there was some of the season’s 
finest playing in the suite from Cop- 


land’s “Appalachian Spring” and 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from “Got- 
terdimmerung”. 


To avoid a concert on Good Fri- 
day, the program of March 28-29 was 
played on Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday night. Paul Creston’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, despite many admirable 
qualities, seemed to be carrying coals 
to the Hollywood sound tracks. The 
Good Friday Spell from Wagner’s 
“Parsifal” observed the season 
with due solemnity, and Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” Overture No. 3 = and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, both in- 
terestingly interpreted, began and 
ended the program. 


Rossini’s “Cinderella” 


Probably unprecedented in oper- 
atic history were the 15 performances 
of Rossini’s “Cinderella” given by the 
Guild Opera Company almost exclu- 
sively for students of public, county, 
parochial and private schools; a few 
tickets to the morning performances 
were available, but the project was 
not extensively advertised to the gen- 
eral public. The performances were 
given in Shrine Auditorium in three 
series, March 18-23, April 9-13, April 
23-27. Only 5,000 of the Shrine’s 
more than 6,000 seats were sold for 
each performance, and an estimated 
15,000 students attended the series. 
Carl Ebert was imported from the 








Berlin Municipal Opera to stage the 
work, and imparted to it his Usual 
diversity and naturalness. The 
by John Blankenchip were full scale 
and very attractive, and John Bay. 
nett’s conducting of an orchestra com- 
posed of members of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic was exemplary. 

In the cast heard by this reviewer 
Marilynn Horne sang the title role 
with remarkable fluency and beauty 
of voice. William Olvis, as the Prince 
looked well, but acted somewhat stiffly 
and did not always have his excellent 
natural voice under firm control, 
Heinz Blankenburg gave a brilliant 
performance as the Prince’s servant, 
and there were excellent showings by 
Katherine Hilgenberg, Giulio Vig. 
monte, Sally Hazard and Sam Vap 
Ducen. In the alternate cast Donna 
Peterson and Richard Robinson took 
the leading roles. The Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors and the 
County Music Commission go. 
operated in the season. 


Season Roundup 


Other events have included recitals 
by Artur Rubinstein, April 10, Waj- 
ter Gieseking, April 14, Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich, Soviet cellist, April 23, alj 
in Philharmonic Auditorium; Marina 
Koshetz, soprano, in an_all-Rach- 
maninoff program, Wilshire Ebel] 
Theater, April 15; Ami Aloni, young 
Israeli pianist, Wilshire Ebell, April 
24; a concert version of “Carmen” in 
“The Great Operas Series”, Wilshire 
Ebell, April 1; ninth annual Inter. 
national Folk Dance Festival, Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, April 7; Mark 
Gunzbourg, pianist, in a recital on 
his 80th birthday, Wilshire Ebell Re- 
cital Hall, April 17; Lola Montes 
Spanish dancers, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, April 23; Iva Kitchell, dance 
satirist, Westside Jewish Community 
Center, April 21. 

Two young artists series also pre- 
sented winners in public recital, 
Olegna Fuschi, pianist; Heinz Blank- 
enburg, baritone; and Doris Pridonoff, 
pianist, were presented by the UCLA 
Committee on Fine Arts Productions 
in Royce Hall, April 5. The Los An- 
geles Classified Women’s _ Service 
Clubs also sponsored a young artist's 
concert in Thorne Hall, April 4, given 
by Marion Oles, mezzo-soprano; 
James Gibbons, bass-baritone; Dor- 
othy Huang, pianist; and James Low, 
accompanist. —Albert Goldberg 


San Francisco Opera Lists 


Coming Season’s Plans 


San Francisco. — Two European 
conductors and six foreign singers will 
make their American debuts during 
the 1956 season of the San Francisco 
Opera Association. Forty-five perfor- 
mances will be presented in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Sacra- 
mento, and Pasadena, in the com- 
pany’s 34th season, to run from Sept. 
13 through Oct. 18. Kurt Herbert 
Adler continues as general director. 

Making their first appearances in 
the United States will be conductors 
Lovro von Matacic and Oliviero de 
Fabritiis. Mr. von Matacic, born in 
Croatia, has conducted at the Vienna 
State Opera, the Munich and Stuttgart 
Operas, and many other opera houses 
in Western Europe. Italian-born Mr. 
de Fabritiis has conducted in the lead- 
ing Italian cities, in Lisbon, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Paris, and conducted for 
the Italo-Japanese film “Madama 
Butterfly”. 

Singers to be heard for the first 


time in this country will be Leonie 
Rysanek, Viennese soprano; Birgit 
Nilsson, soprano of the Stockholm 
Royal Opera; Oralia Dominguez, 
Mexican mezzo-soprano currently 
singing at La Scala; Rolando Panerai 
and Anselmo Colzani, baritones of 
La Scala; and Boris Christoff, Bul- 
garian-born bass. 

Making their first appearances with 
the San Francisco Opera will 
Eileen Farrell and Patrice Munsel, so- 
pranos; Richard Martell and Norman 
Kelley, tenors; and Giuseppe Cam- 
pora, Italian tenor. 

Rejoining the company after sev- 
eral seasons’ absence are Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Ludwig Suthaus, and Cesare 
Curzi, tenors; Hans Hotter and Frank 
Guarrera, baritones; and Nicola Mos 
cona and Italo Tajo, basses. Leading 
singers to reappear will also include 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Renata Te 
baldi, Licia Albanese, and Dorothy 
Kirsten, sopranos; Nell Rankin, and 
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Margaret Roggero, mezzo - sopranos; 
Richard Lewis, Jan Peerce, Roberto 
Turrini, and Alessio De Paolis, ten- 
ors; Leonard Warren and George 
Cehanovsky, baritones; and Lorenzo 
Alvary, bass. , - 
West Coast artists re-engaged in- 
clude Heinz Blankenburg and Colin 
ey, baritones; Carl Palangi and 
Desire Ligeti, basses; Chris Lachona, 
Raymond Manton, and James Schwa- 
pacher, tenors; and Jeannine Crader, 
Jan McArt, and Ruth Roehr, so- 


pranos. } 

Other conductors to appear will be 
William Steinberg, conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, who rejoins the 
company after a lapse of several sea- 
sons; Kurt Herbert Adler; Fausto 
Cleva; Glauco Curiel; and Karl Kritz. 


Zandonai Opera Listed 


The 14 operas in the repertoire will 
include the West Coast premiere of 
Zandonais “Francesca da Rimini”. 
There will be a new production of 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” in English, 
for which the Broadway designer 
George Jenkins has been engaged. 
Leo Kerz will redesign Wagner’s “Die 
Walkiire”, and will also direct the de- 
signing of “Francesca da Rimini”. 
“Boris Godunoft” will be presented 
in the original Russian. 

Other operas in the repertoire are 
Puccinis “Manon Lescaut” which 
opens the season, “La Bohéme”, 
“Madama Butterfly”, and “Tosca”; 
Verdi's “Falstaff”, “Simon Bocca- 
negra”, “Il Trovatore” and “Aida”; 
Donizetti's “L’Elisir d’Amore”; and 
Wagner’s “The Flying Dutchman”. 

Making his American debut will be 
the Italian stage manager, Carlo 
Maestrini. Etienne Barone is stage 
manager, and Lew and William Chris- 
tensen the choreographers. 

The San Francisco Opera exceeded 
its quota by more than 15% last year 
in its first public appeal for funds in 
its history. Contributions from indi- 
viduals and businesses totaled $116,- 
000. In San Francisco last year, the 
box-office receipts totaled $458,000 
for 25 performances, $10,000 more 
than had been netted the previous 
year for 26 performances. In Los 
Angeles last year receipts were $316,- 
000 for 14 performances, as compared 
with $228,000 for 13 performances 
in 1954. Adding to the Opera’s rev- 
enues last year was a gift of $28,500 
presented by the San Francisco Opera 
Guild, earmarked for two new pro- 
ductions and lighting equipment. 


Istomin with Symphony 


For the 13th program of its 44th 
season, the San Francisco Symphony 
gave the local premiere of Malipiero’s 
Seventh Symphony and presented 
Eugene Istomin as soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s “Emperor” Concerto, with 
Enrique Jorda conducting. Mr. Isto- 
men put heart and technique into his 
performance and won an ovation. 

Sandor Salgo was guest conductor 
for the following program, offering 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D 
minor, Op. 6, No. 10; Biacher’s Vari- 
ations on a Theme of Paganini, 
Strauss’s “Don Juan”, and Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 7. 

Special Easter performances of 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” found 

tr. Jorda giving a memorable inter- 
pretation, with the aid of Lois Mar- 
shall, Nan Merriman, Jan Peerce, and 
Yi-Kwei Sze as soloists and the com- 
bined choral groups of the University 
of California, Robert P. Commanday, 
director. Nan Merriman’s beautiful 
Singing was the most impressive of 
the solo contributions. 

Bruno Walter seemed less inspired 
than usual in his guest appearances, 
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devoted to Schumann and Brahms 
symphonies and the “Siegried Idyll”. 

Gregor Piatigorsky played the Schu- 
mann Cello Concerto so superbly in 
the repetition of the 16th program that 
tradition was thrown to the winds 
and an encore allowed. In the same 
program, Mr. Jorda introduced Lieb- 
ermann’s Concerto for Jazz Band and 
Symphony, with the aid of Bob 
Scobey’s Band (good fun), and Fan- 
tasia by David Sheinfeld, a violinist 
in the orchestra. Dubbed by one 
critic “The ghost walked”, the Fan- 
tasia is eerie and dramatic. 

A sold-out house greeted Andre 
Kostelanetz for the second of his two 
Saturday night Pop concerts, on April 
21. Gershwin scores, with Andre Pre- 
vin as piano soloist, shared a program 
with Japanese works that Mr. Kos- 
telanetz has conducted elsewhere. 

Earl Murray’s direction of the 
Youth Concerts has made them most 
attractive to youngsters. Janet Good- 
man and Don Weilerstein, young 
pianist and violinist, have been solo- 
ists. 

William King, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Civic Music and Arts Founda- 
tion, has had an unfortunate season, 
with three cancellations and one post- 
ponement in his series. Artur Rubin- 
stein, Walter Gieseking, and Witold 
Malcuzynski came and played. 


On the Spencer Barefoot Celebrity 
Series, Wilhelm Backhaus played an 
all-Beethoven program in masterly 
fashion, and Gerard Souzay sang a 
large share of art songs in his first 
San Francisco recital. 

The Little Symphony, conducted by 
Gregory Millar, gave interesting per- 
formances of Purcell’s Overture for 
Trumpets, Drums, and Strings; Rous- 
sel’s Sinfonietta for String Orchestra; 
Mozart’s Sinfonie Concertante for 
Violin and Viola; Tcherepnin’s Kam- 
mer-Konzert, Op. 33; and Alan Hov- 
haness’ “Easter Cantata”. Francis 
Parmentier’s settings of four “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese” were sung by 
James Schwabacher in a later pro- 
gram. 

Two concerts by the Griller String 
Quartet, with Reginald Kell as guest 
clarinetist, were well received in the 
Museum of Art series. The Califor- 
nia String Quartet, with David Del 
Tredici, pianist, played works by 
Schoenberg, Paul Turok, Elliott Car- 
ter, and Leland Smith for the Com- 
posers’ Forum. 

Joseph Eger and his French horn 
were outstanding factors on a benefit 
program for the local Aspen Asso- 
ciates scholarship fund. 

The Kabuki Dancers and Musicians 
were a Curran Theater attraction for 
one week. —Marjory M. Fisher 


Metropolitan’s Boston Visit 


Sold Out; Pasquale a Favorite 


Boston.—The Metropolitan Opera 
Association has been with us upon its 
22nd annual visit. The engagement, 
of nine performances in seven days, 
was sold out two weeks before it 
began with an acceptable but lustre- 
less account of Mozart’s “The Magic 
Flute”, at the Boston Opera House 
on Monday evening, April 16. The 
best of the singers was Lucine Amara 
as Pamina. Jerome Hines, the sched- 
uled Sarastro, was sick and his place 
taken by Norman Scott. Fritz Stiedry 
conducted, and was said to have taken 
over the production prepared by 
Bruno Walter without a rehearsal. 

“Un Ballo in Maschera”, on Tues- 
day evening, was quite a different 
matter, tense and exciting under the 
baton of Tibor Kozma. Though 
Zinka Milanov was unable to appear 
because of a sprained ankle, Herva 
Nelli made a fine Amelia. Jussi Bjoer- 
ling as Riccardo, Leonard Warren as 
Renato, and Marian Anderson, ap- 
pearing here for the first time in 
opera, as Ulrica, were warmly ap- 
plauded. 


Stiedry Conducts “‘Meistersinger”’ 


Wednesday evening’s “Die Meister- 
singer” proved an able if not splendid 
performance, conducted with mellow 
skill and authority by Fritz Stiedry. 
Eleanor Steber was the excellent Eva, 
with Albert Da Costa providing 
powerful tenor resonance if not much 
else, as Walther. The Hans Sachs of 
Otto Edelmann, new to Boston, im- 
pressed by its plainness, honesty and 
fine vocal work. did the Veit 
Pogner of Giorgio Tozzi, who made 
his local debut in the part of the 
goldsmith. Herta Glaz as Magdalena, 
the superb Beckmesser of Gerhard 
Pechner, and the David of Paul 
Franke contributed to the pleasure 
of the evening. The settings were 
some of the shabbiest the Metropolitan 
ever has brought here, but the aural 
appeal was fine. 

Giuseppe Campora, though a trifle 
light of voice, did a fine piece of 
work as the poet in “The Tales of 
Hoffmann”, at the first matinee, 
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Boris Blacher, whose three one-act 
operas were staged in Boston 


Thursday, April 19. The three loves 
were Roberta Peters, vocally scintil- 
lating as Olympia; Blanche Thebom, 
not in good voice and dramatically 


miscast as Giulietta; and Lucine 
Amara, who sang _ gorgeously as 
Antonia. Mildred Miller was in- 


peccable as Nicklausse, and Clifford 
Harvuot resonant and sinister as 
Schlemil. Martial Singher had the 
almost impossible assignment of the 
quadruple roles of Lindorf, Cop- 
pelius, Dappertutto and Dr. Miracle. 
Only the latter failed of acting power, 
and all four were admirable musically. 

This “Hoffmann”—as did the Satur- 
day evening double bill of “Soiree” 
and “Don Pasquale”—enjoyed the 
conducting of that young marvel, 
Thomas Schippers. 


Risé Stevens as Carmen 


Risé Stevens’ portrayal of the title 
role in “Carmen” once again re- 
ceived popular acclaim. Her associates 
were Richard Tucker (Don José), 
Nadine Conner (Micaéla), and Frank 
Guarrera (Escamillo). Max Rudolf 
conducted. 

The Karol Rathaus version of 
“Boris Godunoff” held the stage 
Friday evening. Again Mr. Kozma 
conducted with sweep and passion. 





The protagonists were good, Cesare 
Siepi especially so, as Boris; Emilia 
Cundari (Xenia), Lorenzo Alvary 
(Varlaam), Clifford Harvuot (Ran- 
goni), and Martha Lipton (Marina). 

The evening of “Soiree” and “Don 
Pasquale” was thorough pleasure, for 
here is a production chic and gay, in 
handsome, modern contemporary 
theater. Fernando Corena left nothing 
to be desired as Don Pasquale; Hilde 
Gueden was superb as Norina, and 
the work of Cesare Valletti and Rob- 
ert Merrill, in the respective roles of 
Ernesto and Dr. Malatesta, was 
smooth and attractive. 


“Aida” with Milanov, Baum 

Zinka Milanov had recovered suffi- 
ciently to give us her musically opu- 
lent (if dramatically stiff) Aida on 
Saturday afternoon. Fausto Cleva 
conducted well. Blanche Thebom did 
the outstanding acting of the matinee, 
as Amneris; Kurt Baum was a satis- 
factory Radames, Nicola Moscona 
an austere Ramfis, and Robert Mc- 
Ferrin, appearing here for the first 
time with the Metropolitan, had suc- 
cess as. Amonasro. 

The engagement ended with a most 
enjoyable “La Bohéme” on Sunday 
afternoon, April 22. The leads were 
taken by Lucine Amara (Mimi), Jan 
Peerce (Rodolfo), Laurel Hurley 
(Musetta), Frank Valentino (Mar- 
cello), Jerome Hines (Colline) and 
George Cehanovsky (Schaunard). 
Fausto Cleva was the conductor. 

Charles Munch, friend and great 
admirer of the late Arthur Honegger, 
revived that composer’s strong and 
rugged Third Symphony (“Litur- 
gique”) at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs of April 20 and 21. To the 
symphony he appended Honegger’s 
work of the early 1920s, “Chant de 
joie”, new to Boston. The program 
included a Mozart piano concerto 
little known here and new to the 
Boston Symphony repertory. This was 
the D major (K. 451), the solo part 
of which was played dexterously, but 
a little woodenly and with too much 
pedal, on occasion, by Rudolf Fir- 
kusny. 

The week before had brought some 
great string playing on the part of 
violinist Zino Francescatti and the 
Boston Symphony’s first cellist, Sam- 
uel Mayes. They played the Double 
Concerto of Brahms, with Charles 
Munch and the orchestra lending 
glowing and full-bodied support. Mr. 
Francescatti further was soloist in 
the Prokofieff G minor Violin Con- 
certo (No. 2), which lacked nothing 
in the way of technique or expres- 
sion. 

Blacher’s Triple Bill 

“Blacher’s Unmusical Operas” is 
the way I describe the triple bill of 
short operas by Boris Blacher, which 
the Boston University School of Fine 
and Applied Arts mounted on April 
20. They were “The Tide” (written 
for radio), “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Abstract Opera No. 1”. The first and 
last were American premieres. 

These pieces are written for human 
voices and small groups of instru- 
ments. The assorted wheezes and 
burps that emerged from the orches- 
tra pit are a complex of noises that 
get nowhere in the direction of 
music. The singers merely hoot. 

“Abstract Opera No. 1” was re- 
ported to have caused a first-rate 
scandal at its Mannheim premiere 
two years ago last December. There 
are no words, or next to none in this 
opus, mostly nonsense syllables. The 
first scene employs “Ow-wow”, “Ow- 
ee” and “Wahoo-wahoo”. Then one 
man dances with a dressmaker’s dum- 
my, for which he and it are shot 
dead by a live woman; then two 
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diplomats sit down at conference, 
the smaller one saying “The weather 
is permanent, OK, OK, OK!” Next 
the world is blown up, but four 
women and one man are left and they 
start to rebuild, to the accompani- 
ment of jazz, showing that our side 
won. Then, in the finale, we are back 
where we started in this world, “Ow- 
wowing”, “Ow-eeing” and “Wa-hoo- 
ing”. 

Anyway, the university students 
worked very hard and well, and they 
all deserve medals and wound stripes. 
As for Mr. Blacher, he bowed hap- 
pily from the stage when all was 
over. 

Other recent music has included 
Haydn's “Imperial”, or “Lord Nel- 
son” Mass, in a fine performance by 
the New England Preparatory Schools 
Music Festival Chorus, G. Wallace 
Woodworth conducting, at Symphony 





Hall, April 15, and a marvelous con- 
cert by guitarist Andres Segovia, at 
Jordan Hall April 15. 

The late Charles Ives’s “The Un- 
answered Question” was a highlight 
of the season’s last concert by the 
Zimbler Sinfonietta, at Jordan Hall 
April 11. 

Lukas Foss was both conductor 
and piano player in the Fifth “Bran- 
denburg” Concerto of Bach, and the 
same composer's D minor Clavier 
Concerto. He did not perform both 
tasks with equal authority, and di- 
vided concentration, I believe, re- 
sulted in mediocre performance. Fur- 
thermore I think it unfortunate to 
use modern piano for Bach in a com- 
munity where harpsichord and_ its 
performers are available. But Bar- 
tok’s Divertimento went very well. 

—Cyrus Durgin 


Rozsa Work Given Premiere 


By Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra moved inexorably towards 
the close of its 1955-56 season at the 
Academy of Music, as Eugene Or- 
mandy, on March 23, offered the 
premiere of Miklos Rozsa’s “The 
Vintner’s Daughter”, 12 interestingly 
scored variations on an old French 
folk song. The writing proved expert, 
the new piece, charming. More fa- 
miliar was the superb reading of the 
“New World” Symphony. Ravel’s 
“Rapsodie Espagnol” found a mag- 
nificent interpreter in our lush-toned 
orchestra. 

On March 28, Mr. Ormandy con- 
ducted the final Youth Concert of the 
season, with Andres Segovia, guitarist, 
and 14-year-old Susan Starr, pianist, 
as soloists. Mr. Segovia’s polished art 
found expression in Villa-Lobos’ Con- 
certo for Guitar and Orchestra, while 
Miss Starr played remarkably well 
César Franck’s Symphonic Variations. 

Mr. Ormandy presented a revealing 
performance of Mozart’s great Mass 
in C minor on March 30. Maria 
Stader, soprano soloist, made her lo- 
cal bow, and left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind, that here was a great 
Mozart singer. Jennie Tourel was not 
in her best form in the mezzo-soprano 
music, but Rudolf Petrak and Donald 
Gramm rounded out an imposing solo 
quartet. The Temple University 
Choirs under Elaine Brown furnished 
the backbone of a thoroughly impres- 
sive performance, which Mr. Or- 
mandy led with firm control of the 
varied elements employed. 

On April 6, an all-Rachmaninoff 
program was enjoyed. Mr. Ormandy 
and the orchestra found an ideal ve- 
hicle for their particular talents in 
the surgingly romantic Symphony No. 
2, and combined with Eugene Istomin 
to offer a glowing account of the Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. These pieces 
were ushered in by a sensitive playing 


of the less-often heard “Vocalise”. 
The program was rapturously re- 
ceived. 


Request Program 


The traditional Request Program, 
voted by the subscribers, brought the 
Philadelphia Orchestra season at the 
Academy to a close on April 13. Mr. 
Ormandy offered eloquent perfor- 
mances of the Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger”, César Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D minor, Richard Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel”, and Johann 
Strauss’s “Emperor” Waltz. The con- 
ductor made a brief speech of fare- 
well until next season. 
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On March 18, The New Chamber 
Orchestra of Philadelphia closed its 
season of five Sunday concerts at the 
Academy with a program that offered 
Persichetti’s well - put - together Sym- 
phony for Strings; Boccherini’s Con- 
certo in B flat for Cello and Orches- 
tra, with Orlando Cole as the 
smoothly performing soloist; and 
Weiner’s Divertimento on Hungarian 
Themes. The group also staged a 
performance of Monteverdi's “Il Com- 
battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda”. 
Nicholas Harsanyi conducted with ad- 
mirable results. 

Walter Gieseking offered his in- 
estimable art in a recital at the 
Academy on March 26. The noted 
pianist played to a sold-out house, 
which applauded his Beethoven and 
Brahms pieces to find its greatest 
pleasure in the magically performed 
Debussy and Ravel compositions. 

On April 4, the Curtis String Quar- 
tet wound up its series of free con- 
certs at the Public Library, playing 
Mozart’s Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings in A major, in which clarinet- 
tist Guido Mecoli joined to advan- 
tage. The Brahms Quartet in C minor 
and Turina’s “La Oracion del Torero” 
were also heard. 


Virtuosi di Roma 


On April 5, the Virtuosi di Roma 
delighted a sold-out house at the 
Academy with their wonderful pro- 
gram of Albinoni, Valentini, Vivaldi, 
Bellini, and Rossini. The playing of 
this group under Renato Fasano was 
sheer magic, and the audience de- 
lighted in what it heard. 

Soprano Herva Nelli came to Phila- 
delphia on April 10, appearing as 
soloist with the Matinee Musical Club 
at the Bellevue-Stratford. The hand- 
some Metropolitan soprano scored 
with her arias from “Tosca”, “Butter- 
fly”, and “Gianni Schicchi”, but also 
demonstrated her skill in songs, 
among them Bemberg’s “Nymphes et 
Sylvains”, Debussy’s “Romance” and 
Poulenc’s “C”. 

Maeda and Uni Springling, sisters 
(soprano and violinist), gave a joint 
recital at the Barclay on April 16. 
Maeda sang Mozart’s “Un Moto di 
Gioia” and some Fauré songs with 
pleasing art, while Uni played Pro- 
kofieff's Sonata in D and Mozart’s 


Sonata in A major in musicianly fash- 
ion. Alan Thomas was a tower of 
strength at the piano. 

On April 17, the Musical Fund So- 
ciety of Philadelphia presented a 
Philadelphia Choral Concert at the 







Academy, in which the society lined 
up several of the city’s outstanding 
choral groups. Music by Bach, Han- 
del, Palestrina, Josquin des Pres, Vit- 
toria, Schuetz, Byrd, Glarum, Dello 
Joio and Randall Thompson was heard 
by a large audience. 

On April 21, the Fortnightly Club 
closed its season at Town Hall, under 
the leadership of W. Lawrence Curry. 
Louise H. Curry appeared as drama- 
tic interpreter, declaiming several 
poems with musical settings by her 
husband, while the chorus sang num- 
bers by Tchaikovsky, Holst, Bach, 
and Adams. —DMax de Schauensee 


Stravinsky Premiere 
For Ojai Festival 


Ojai, Calif—The tenth-anniversary 
Ojai Festival will take place from 
May 25 to 27, 1956. 

Robert Craft will conduct the Ojai 
Festival Orchestra in a concert per- 
formance of Falla’s “El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro”, with Michael O’Sulli- 
van, boy soprano; Richard Robinson, 
tenor; and Howard Chitjian, baritone, 
as soloists. 

Igor Stravinsky will be guest con- 
ductor for the final concert, at which 
the premiere of his arrangement for 
instrumental ensemble and mixed 





Bertha Foster (left), founder of 
the Miami Musicians’ Club, ¥ 
gratulates Marion McDougall, after 
the soprano’s recital on April 22 ; in 
Miami. Mervyn Snyder, New York 
conductor, was the accompanist 


chorus of Bach’s Chorale and Canonic 
Variations on “Vom Himmel hoch” 
will be heard. On this program, to in. 
clude “Les Noces”, the Pomona Col- 
lege Glee Clubs, William F. Russell, 
director; Magda Laszlo and Marilynne 
Horne, sopranos; Mr. Robinson; and 
Charles Scharbach, bass, will partici. 
pate. 
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Danish Ballet 
To Debut Sept. 16 


The Royal Danish Ballet, scheduled 
for a seven-week tour of the United 


States and Canada next fall, by ar- 
rangement with Columbia Artists 
Management, in association with 


Howard Lanin, will make its debut 
on Sept. 16 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and will give 17 performances 
there though Sept. 30. The ballet, 
under the patronage of King Frederik 
IX, includes 11 leading dancers and 
44 soloists besides the corps de ballet. 
According to Danish tradition, char- 
acter roles are danced by mature 
artists and children’s roles by children. 

The American repertoire will con- 
sist of 11 ballets: Galeotti’s “The 
Whims of Cupid and the Ballet Mas- 
ter” which is the only authentic 18th- 
century ballet extant; Bournonville’s 


“La Sylphide”, “Napoli”, and “Far 
from Denmark”; a version of “Cop- 
pélia” stemming from the original of 


Saint-Léon; Fokine’s ‘“Petrouchka” 
and “Chopiniana”; Prokofieff’s “Ro- 
meo and Juliet”, choreographed by 
Frederick Ashton; Balanchine’s “La 
Sonnambula”; “Dream Pictures”, 
choreographed by Emilie Walbom; 
and Lichine’s “Graduation Ball”. 

The number of cities to be visited 
on tour will be limited in part by 
the availability of theaters sufficiently 
large to accommodate the company 
and their elaborate productions, and 
also by the ballet’s seasonal commit- 
ments at the Royal Theater in Cop- 
enhagen. 


Tudor To Direct 
Metropolitan Ballet 


Because of outside commitments, 
Zachary Solov will be responsible 
only for choreography next season at 
the Metropolitan Opera. Anthony 
Tudor will assume his position as 
director of the Metropolitan ballet. 
Thev will be assisted by a newly 
appointed ballet-mistress, Mattlyn 
Gavers. She will remain as one of 
the instructors of the Metropolitan 





Opera Ballet School, 
Tudor is director. 


Four Orchestra 


Manager Appointments 


John M. Steele has been appointed 
manager of the London (Ontario) 
Symphony. Robert MacIntyre, for- 
merly manager of the Baltimore 
Symphony, has become manager of 
the Birmingham Symphony. J. Ed- 
win Farmer has been named man- 
ager of the Columbus (Ohio) Sym- 
phony. Clinton Norton has been 
appointed manager of the Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Symphony. 


Wardle To Manage 
Zega and Ensemble 


Alfred Zega, baritone, has recently 
signed a contract with Constance 
Wardle Management. Miss Wardle 
also announces a new ensemble of 
voice, flute, cello, and harp, called 
“The Descants”. They have per- 
formed for the Composers Group of 
New York, over WNYC, for United 
Nations receptions, and for the state 
convention of the New York Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 


Everett Lee Signed 
By National Artists 


Everett Lee, American conductor, 
has signed a management contract 
with National Artists Corporation. 
A conductor with the New York 
City Opera, Mr. Lee has also directed 
symphony orchestras of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Louisville, Madrid, Bar- 
celona, and Buenos Aires. He was 
head of the Columbia University opera 
department for two seasons. 


of which Mr, 


Hoffman Signed 
By Judson 


Vancouver, B. C.—Irwin Hoffman, 
musical director of the Vancouver 
Symphony, has just signed a contract 
with Arthur Judson, of Columbia 
Artists Management. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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By Ropert SABIN 


dynamic and versatile companies 

in the world today, with a reper- 
toire of tremendous range and rich- 
ness and an unsurpassed roster of 
artists, both long-established and just 
emerging into fame, opened a three 
week season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on April 17. It is well to re- 
mind ourselves how much we owe to 
this organization, which has made his- 
tory in our theater since its memor- 
able opening performance on Jan. 11, 
1940, in New York. Through Ballet 
Theater. our whole conception of bal- 
let and theater and their interrelation 
has been immeasurably deepened and 
expanded. 

The opening program was char- 
acteristically inclusive. It opened with 
a masterpiece by George Balanchine, 
“Theme and Variations”; continued 
with a masterpiece by Antony Tudor, 
“Pillar of Fire”; then brought us one 
of the most provocative ballets of 
recent years, Herbert Ross’s “Capri- 
chos”; and ended with solid dessert 
from the traditional balletic table 
d@héote, David Lichine’s “Graduation 
Ball”. 


Rosella Hightower, Erik Bruhn 


Rosella Hightower, who has been 
touring with Ballet Theater since last 
fall, after a long absence in Europe, 
was the leading soloist in “Theme and 
Variations” (opposite Erik Bruhn), 
making her first New York appear- 
ance since her visit with the De Cue- 
vas company six years ago. She has 
always had a strong technique, but 
it has ‘grown even more secure and 
electrifyingly brilliant in the past few 
years. Her performance on opening 
night lacked the aura of poetry but 
it was magnificently precise and con- 
trolled. The poetry was supplied by 
Mr. Bruhn, who is a well-nigh perfect 
danseur noble. He has always had a 
wonderful elegance and flow of tech- 
nique, but he has now acquired an 
inner glow and a poise which make 
him the peer of Youskevitch and 
Eglevsky and one of the most fault- 
less classic male dancers now before 
the public. The rest of the company 
did bravely, if nervously, by Balan- 
chine’s intricately beautiful choreo- 
graphy; and Joseph Levine, who 
should also have been given more 
rehearsal time with the orchestra for 
Tchaikovsky’s lovely score, provided 
a spirited accompaniment. 


Baum Theater, one of the most 


Nora Kaye Scores Success 


_ Nora Kaye has reached new heights 
in the past two or three seasons, and 
her Hagar, in “Pillar of Fire”, is as 
luminous, as overwhelming, as ever. 
Hugh Laing, never a perfect techni- 
cian, has lost some of his snap and 
control, but acts and mimes as com- 
pellingly as ever; and no one could 
fail to be impressed by his character- 
ization of the evil Young Man. Mr. 
Tudor returned to his role of The 
Friend, performing. with heartwarm- 
ing compassion and spiritual radiance. 
Equally fine were Lucia Chase. Bar- 
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bara Lloyd, and the others. Daniel 
Saidenberg conducted the Schénberg 
score sensitively. 

“Caprichos” remains startling, 
shocking, and artistically valid. It was 
performed with incredible intensity on 
this occasion. Catherine Horn and 
Leslie Franzos were the incarnation of 
sensual silliness, as Goya’s girls-with- 
chairs-on-their-heads; Lupe Serrano 
had the house gasping in the rape 
scene, with Vernon Wendorf and 
Felix Smith as the two men; Ruth 
Ann Koesun was as miraculous as 
ever as the corpse-like figure in 
“Tantalus”, that horrifying study of 
necrophilia, with John Kriza equally 
superb as the brutish and stupid lover; 
and Sonia Arova was deeply touching 
as the poor woman who is burned by 
the Inquisition. 

First of the season’s two novelties 
was Tudor’s “Offenbach in the Under- 
world” or “Le Bar du Cancan”, which 
had its first New York performance 
by Ballet Theater on April 18. This 
work has had a checkered history. It 
was first created (in haste) for the 
Philadelphia Ballet Guild, to the score 
of Massine’s ballet “Gaité Parisienne”. 
Mr. Tudor then revised it for Nora 
Kaye, who performed in it with the 
Komaki Ballet in Tokyo. Next, it was 
taken over by the National Ballet of 
Canada, which has performed it in 
Brooklyn on two visits. 

For the Ballet Theater production, 
David Simon has fashioned a wholly 
new score from 
Offenbach tunes se- 
lected by Mr. 
Tudor which is 
serviceable, if lack- 
ing in the polish 
and felicity of the 
“Gaité Parisienne” 
score. René Bou- 
ché has designed 
witty décor and 
costumes in the 
manner of Tou- 
louse-Lautrec; and 
Mr. Tudor has re- 
vised the choreo- 
graphy somewhat. 
This ballet has 
only one major 
fault; it is twice 
too long. Even the 
wickedly _ satirical 
cancan episode is 
relentlessly pro- 
longed to the noint 
of boredom. But 
there is a wealth 
of excellent mater- 
ial; Mr. Tudor 
should get out his 
pruning-shears and 
save the work be- 
fore its length kills 
it. 
The ballet was 
felicitously cast. As 
the Operetta Star, 
Miss Kaye got the 
last ounce of 
humor and charm 
out of her role: 
Lupe Serrano was 


dazzling as the Queen of the Carriage 


Trade; Ruth Ann Koesun was be- 
witchingly lovely as a Debutante; John 
Kriza, always distinguished in char- 
acter roles, was a picturesque Em- 
perial Excellency; Scott Douglas 
danced cleanly and excitingly as a 
Young Officer; Hugh Laing was ro- 
mantically moody as the Painter; and 
the others, notably the Waiters and 
Local Ladies, were equally spirited. 
Joseph Levine and the orchestra, de- 
spite some flurries, provided a lively 
accompaniment. 


De Mille’s “Rib of Eve” 


Second of the novelties was Agnes 
de Mille’s “The Rib of Eve”, which 
had its world premiere on April 25. 
This was a severe disappointment. The 
first of Miss de Mille’s mistakes was 
in using a Two Piano Concerto by 
Morton Gould as musical background. 
The music is noisy, prolix, and woe- 
fully unsuited to theater purposes, 
swamping the stage action repeatedly 
throughout the performance. The sec- 
ond of Miss de Mille’s mistakes was 
in treating her “morality play”, as 
she herself calls it, in a superficial 
vein, veering between slick, Broad- 
wayish satire and a deeper note in 
the dancing of the Hostess and her 
Husband who are the central figures. 
Her theme is the empty frenzy and 
vanity of the Jazz Age, set in a Cafe 
Society milieu. The “series of parties 
and their aftermaths” she mentions 
in her program note almost break up 
the marriage of a man and woman 
actually devoted to each other. In 
the pas de deux towards the close, 
Miss de Mille comes to grips with 
her idea, but most of the work is 
vague and far too familiar in pat- 
tern, and several group episodes are 
thin in content and trivial in style. 


John Kriza and Nora Kaye in Antony Tudor’s “Offen- 
bach in the Underworld”, one of the Ballet Theater’s 
new productions 


Maurice Seymour 
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New Tudor, De Mille Works 
Presented by Ballet Theater 





- Oliver Smith has provided an in- 
genious set, consisting of movable 
“waffles” that can suggest a lavish 
penthouse or a vision of infinite, 
lonely space, at will. He uses a veined 
silk backdrop cleverly in one passage. 
Irene Sharaff’s costume for Miss Kaye 
will please fashion designers rather 
than dancers or artists, but it is un- 
deniably “smart”. The other costumes 
are dreadful, the men looking like 
rookie policemen and the women like 
bargain-basement products. The light- 
ing of the work is excellent, and 
Mr. Gould conducted his own score 
forcefully. The hard-working pianists 
were Jaime Leon and Irving Owen. 
The most exciting dance event of 
the evening was not “The Rib of 
Eve” but a hair-raising performance 
of “The Black Swan” pas de deux. 
Rosella Hightower did not want to 
be subtle, she gave herself over to a 
bravura that was so exciting that the 
audience kept bursting into “oh’s” and 
“ah’s” There was one series of pirou- 
ettes en dedans in second that threat- 
ened never to stop. And Erik Bruhn, 
calmer and more aristocratic, matched 
her fireworks with a superb élan. 


Harold Lang Returns 


Limitations of space will compel 
me to pick out events and perform- 
ances of special interest in the rest 
of this review. In “Graduation Ball”, 
on opening night, April 17, Harold 
Lang returned to the company to 
dance the role of the First Junior 
Cadet with great gusto if not feathery 
lightness. Scott Douglas was excellent 
as the Drummer; and Lupe Serrano 
and Michael Lland performed the pas 
de deux in polished style. In “Swan 
Lake”, on April 18, Rosella High- 
tower was technically strong, without 
quite capturing the fragile magic of 
Odette, and Erik Bruhn was a true 
cavalier, as Prince Siegfried. As the 
three Sailors, in Jerome Robbin’s 
“Fancy Free”, Mr. Lang, Mr. Doug- 
las, and John Kriza were delightfully 
breezy and expert. 

The performance of “Les Sylphides” 
on April 19 was one of the high- 
water marks of the season. Sonia 
Arova, Ruth Ann Koesun, Barbara 
Lloyd, Scott Douglas and the others 
danced with Chopinesque grace and 
poetic enchantment. Jaime Leon con- 
ducted with unusual care for phrase 
and continuity. Antony Tudor’s “Un- 
dertow”, one of the greatest master- 
pieces of the modern theater, enjoyed 
an inspired performance. Tudor has 
changed the ending, leaving the Trans- 
gressor bent in crushed submission 
at the close, instead of suggesting his 
actual surrender to the law of a se- 
cure society he has never known. 
Hugh Laing was magnificent in this 
key role; but quite as powerful was 
Rosella Hightower as the mother, 
Cybele, and as Medusa. These are 
two of her finest achievements to date, 
and something that no one can afford 
to miss. Lupe Serrano, as Volupia, 
and Ruth Ann Koesun, as Ate, were 
also unforgettable. Daniel Saidenberg 
brought out the savage power and 
searing tragedy of the William Schu- 
man score. In the “Black Swan” pas 
de deux, Nora Kaye demonstrated her 
supreme powers as a classic virtuoso, 
with Erik Bruhn as a worthy partner. 
Miss Kaye’s 32 fouettés were tossed 
off with supreme ease, on one tiny 
spot. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Again, in “Giselle”, on April 20, 
Miss Kaye joined the company of 
Markova, Alonso, Fonteyn, and the 
other great Giselles of our time. Mr. 
Bruhn is an ideal Albrecht, from 
every point of view, and Sonia Arova 
was a dark, fierce, and yet exquisite 
Myrtha. On April 29, Ballet Theater 
presented an Agnes de Mille Night 
that revealed Miss de Mille’s extra- 
ordinary versatility as a choreographer 
as well as her remarkable powers 
as a dance comedienne. The program 
was made up of one weak de Mille 
ballet, “The Rib of Eve”, and three 
strong ones, “Three Virgins and a 
Devil”, “Tally-Ho”, and “Fall River 
Legend”. 

It was delightful to see “Three 
Virgins and a Devil” again, with its 
spicy Respighi score and handsome 
Motley costumes and scenery. Each 
role in this work is a gem, and each 
was performed to the hilt, with Miss 
de Mille, as the Priggish One, Lucia 
Chase, as the Greedy One, Barbara 
Lloyd, as the Lustful One, Enrique 
Martinez, as an irresistible Devil, and 
John Kriza, as the giddy Youth. ‘Sono 
Osato emerged from retirement to 
dance the role of the Wife, in “Tally- 
Ho”, as did Muriel Bentley, to give 
her memorable characterization of A 
Lady, no better than she should be. 
Miss Osato performed beautifully, and 


Miss Bentley was so good that the 
Two Other Ladies, “somewhat worse”, 
simply could not live up to their 
reputations successfully. Nora Kaye 
was crushing, as the Accused, in “Fall 
River Legend” (one of the transcend- 
ent performances of our time), and no 
less inspired were Lucia Chase as the 
Stepmother, John Kriza, as the Pas- 
tor, and, in other leading roles, Cath- 
erine Horn, Dimitri Romanoff, and 
Ruth Ann Koesun. Morton Gould 
conducted his own score with almost 
feverish urgency. 

Antony Tudor Night, 
brought the exquisite “Romeo and 
Juliet”, with its sumptuous set and 
costumes by Eugene Berman, a monu- 
ment of taste and erudition, and its 
poignant score, fashioned from works 
by Delius. In the title roles, Mr. 
Laing and Miss Kaye brought tears 
to the eyes of almost everyone. The 
other ballets of the evening were “Un- 
dertow” and “Offenbach in the Under- 
world”. On May 2, Tudor’s “Dim 
Lustre” was repeated. Although the 
set is poor in color and the costumes 
hard to work in, and although 
Strauss’s “Burleske” is a bit brash and 
clumsy to dance to, the psychological 
plan of this work is profoundly 
fascinating. The performance of Tu- 
dor’s “Jardin aux Lilas” was well-nigh 
perfect, with Miss Kaye, Miss Serrano, 
Mr. Tudor and Mr. Laing in the four 
chief roles. 


on May 1, 


New Humphrey and Limon 
Works In Juilliard Festival 


niversary in memorable fashion 

with six concerts of new music 
by 33 American composers, in its Fes- 
tival of American Music, the Juilliard 
School performed another vital service 
to contemporary art in presenting a 
Dance Series embracing six works by 
Jose Limon and Doris Humphrey, 
with scores by six American com- 
posers. The dance concerts consisted 
of two programs of three works each, 
presented on April 20-22 and on April 
27-29 in the Juilliard Concert Hall. 


AVING celebrated its 50th an- 


Scores, Choreography Commissioned 


Three of the dance scores had been 
especially commissioned by the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation, and the 
choreography for three of the works 
had also been commissioned. The 
concerts were given by Jose Limon 
and his Dance Company, with Pauline 
Koner as guest artist and Doris Hum- 
phrey as artistic director, and by 
the Juilliard Dance Theater, of which 
Miss Humphrey is director. The Juil- 


liard Orchestra was conducted by 


Frederick Prausnitz. 

The first program, April 20-22, was 
made up of Mr. Limon’s choreo- 
graphic setting of William Shumann’s 
Symphony for Strings (given at New 
London last summer), in its New 
York premiere; Miss Humphrey’s 
“Theater Piece, No. 2”, a “Concerto 
for Light, Movement, Sound and 
Voice”, with a score for electronic 
tape recorder and orchestra by Otto 
Luening, conducted by the Composer 
in its world premiere; and Mr. 
Limon’s “Variations on a Theme”, 
with a score by Norman Dello Joio, 
which also had its world premiere. 
The music and choreography for the 
two latter works had been especially 
commissioned. 
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The “Theater Piece, No. 2” is a 
fascinating experiment, although not 
a completely successful one. Miss 
Humphrey has created a sort of free 
fantasy in four parts, called “In the 
Beginning”, a vision of the stirrings 
of life on our planet; “Ritual”, a 
vision of a religious ceremony of a 
savage tribe; “Satires from the The- 
ater”, broad and rather “corny” take- 
offs of actors, dancers, and singers; 
and “Poem of Praise”, a rhapsodic 
dance of rejoicing in the beauty of 
life, with a poetic text by May Swen- 
son, recited by Carl White. 

William Sherman’s set uses mobiles 
and props most ingeniously in the 
first part to suggest a sort of pre- 
historic universe in which suns and 
moons are still being born, and 
Tharon Musser’s lighting is superb. 
The ritual, though not without stir- 
ring effects of lighting, is less happily 
costumed and set; nor do the cos- 
tumes and props for the satires reveal 
much taste or imagination. In the 
final section, however, Mr. Sherman 
has keyed his costumes and décor 
skillfully to the dance mood. 


Experimental Luening Music 


Luening’s score contains some weird 
and boldly experimental effects, in- 
cluding an eerie ostinato at the be- 
ginning, unusual treatments of the hu- 
man voice, and bizarre sonorities, but 
its basic material (especially in the or- 
chestral parts) is commonplace, and 
he has done nothing with the new 
device that he could not have done 
just as well without it, as far as I 
could observe at first hearing. As mu- 
sic, this score is negligible; as a lab- 
oratory experiment it has significance. 
The satire of “Pierrot Lunaire” in Part 
III is not clever enough to raise above 
clumsiness, nor is the accompaniment 


to the Dancer’s frantic struggles with 
props as witty as it might be. 

The fundamental flaw of Miss 
Humphrey’s choreography is its lack 
of unity. There is no thread that con- 
nects the abstract and more or less 
timeless visions of Parts I and II 
with the heavy-handed and _ literal 
satire of Part III; and Part IV suf- 
fers from the banality of the poetry 
and a too realistic approach to the 
theme. Even in the Ritual of Part 
II, the movement is weighted down 
by pantomime and fussy detail, and 
the use of an imitation snake is un- 
fortunate. A mere rope or ribbon or 
chain would have been far more effec- 
tive. The messy costumes, resembling 
winter underwear, also rob this epi- 
sode of power and dignity. But there 
are passages, especially in the first 
and last sections, that reveal Miss 
Humphrey’s rich plastic invention and 
feeling for ecstatic flow of movement. 

The performance by Mr. Limon, 
Miss Koner, Ruth Currier, Betty 
Jones, Lavina Nielsen, Lucas Hoving 
and the other members of the com- 
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sustained section is especially beauti. 
ful, combining lyricism with great 
strength. 

The second program, given on April 
27-29, consisted of “King’s Heart” 
with choreography by Mr. Limon, 
costumes by Miss Lawrence, a: set 
piece by Durevol Quitzow, and a com- 
missioned score by, Stanley Wolfe; 
Miss Humphrey’s “Dawn in New 
York”, for which the school commis- 
sioned the choreography, and for 
which she uses Hunter Johnson's Con- 
certo for Piano and Chamber Orches- 
tra (1936), with set and costumes by 
William Sherman, in its world pre- 
miere; and a revival of Miss Hum- 
phrey’s “The Race of Life” (1934) 
with music by Vivian Fine and cos- 
tumes by Pauline Lawrence. 

“King’s Heart” is a flamboyant, 
emotionally violent portrait of a queen 
who exhorts her captains to valor in 
an approaching battle, reminding them 
that even though her body is that of 
a woman, her heart is that of a king, 
Mr. Limon has used a stylized War- 
chariot and cons soldiers’ om imagi- 





As part of the Juilliard Dance Festival, Jose Limon (top) appeared in 
his Symphony for Strings. Lucas Hoving and Pauline Koner are the other 
dancers 


pany was exceedingly dynamic, and 
on April 22, when I saw the work, it 
enjoyed a tremendous audience suc- 
cess. ; 

Better integrated and stronger in 
choreographic texture is Mr. Limon’s 
“Variations on a Theme”, with hand- 
some costumes by Pauline Lawrence 
and evocative lighting by Tharon 
Musser. Using verses from “Ecclesi- 
astes” as keynotes, Mr. Limon has 
woven a free dance fantasy that con- 
tains many stunning passages, al- 
though occasionally it veers danger- 
ously close to literal pantomime on 
the one hand and to mere improvisa- 
tion on the other. 

Dello Joio begins his score by writ- 
ing the same piece that he has been 
writing for about 15 years, now, but 
as the work develops, he picks up in- 
terest, enlivens his rhythms and makes 
something new out of his familiar 
materials. The performance was su- 
perb, and the duet of Miss Koner and 
Mr. Limon (“a time to embrace, and 
a time to refrain from embracing”) 
was exquisitely conceived and ex- 
ecuted. The orchestra and Mr. Praus- 
nitz acquitted themselves well, as they 
did throughout the series. 

Best of all on this program was 
Mr. Limon’s vigorous setting of 
Schuman’s gracing Symphony for 
Strings. Enhanced by Miss Law- 
rence’s glowing costumes, the move- 
ment unfolds in clear, contrapuntally 
consistent designs that have a pro- 
found relation with the music. The 


natively in forming brilliant stage pic- 
tures, and Tharon Musser’s lighting is 
a vital element in the dramatic ten- 
sion. Stanley Wolfe has composed a 
very noisy, vehement, and musically 
vital score which suits the chore- 
ography admirably. This young com- 
poser is very much under the influ- 
ence of William Schuman at his pres- 
ent stage of development, but for- 
tunately he emulates Schuman’s in- 
tellectual vigor and keen sense of ar- 
chitecture as well as his tendency to 
“pile it on” in the brasses and percus- 
sion. The company gave a brilliant 
performance. I saw Patricia Chris- 
topher as the Queen, in a remarkable 
characterization, and on the other two 
evenings this taxing role was taken 
by Melisa Nicolaides and Anna Fried- 
land. 


Lorca Poem 


“Dawn in New York”, while not 
one of Miss Humphrey’s masterpieces, 
is a consistent, emotionally coherent 
work with a powerful dramatic mo- 
tive. She has been inspired by Lorca’s 
bitter visions of New York, reflected 
in the lines: “The New York dawn 
has/ four columns of mud/ and a 
hurricane of black doves . . . / The 
dawn comes and no one receives it 
in his mouth, . . / they know they are 
going to the mud of figures and laws,/ 
to artless games, to fruitless sweat.” 

Miss Humphrey’s Black Doves are 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Museums 


The relentlessly antiquarian char- 
acter of the operatic theater fre- 
quently is a ‘source of wonder to 
people working in other depart- 
ments of contemporary entertain- 
ment. Noting that the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House is nothing so 
much as a temple of 18th- and 
19th-century rituals, an actor friend 
of mine observes that if the legiti- 
mate theater produced nothing but 
Shakespeare, Restoration comedies, 
Ibsen, and Victorian farces season 
after season, he and his fellow 
thespians soon would be seeking 
their bread and butter elsewhere. I 
had to admit that his analogy was 
perfect, yet that is precisely what 
is being done, and with consider- 
able success, not only at the Met- 
ropolitan, but at most of the opera 
houses in the world today. 

This was not always so, and it 
is a nice point as to just when the 
opera house ceased to be a living 
theater and became a museum. 
Certainly the opera house was a 
bustlingly alive and contemporary 
milieu in Mozart’s time and be- 
fore, and during most of the 19th 
century. The clamor was ever for 
new works and new sensations as 
it is today in the realm of Broad- 
way, and rivalry ran high among 
composers to win a fickle, usually 
conservative, but always interested 
audience. A new opera by Rossini 
or Verdi was as keenly anticipated 
in their time as is a new play by 
Tennessee Williams or a new mu- 
sical by Rodgers and Hammerstein 
in ours. 

Today that busyness, that in- 
satiable appetite for the new and 
contemporary is gone, the excite- 
ment has died down and most of 
the opera houses of the world are 
indeed little more than museums 
of past glories, some mustier than 
others. In the United States and 
England they never were anything 
else, since opera always has been 
an exotic importation in these 
countries. : 

The change was slow and subtle, 
but it seemed to become inevitable 
with the close of the 19th century 
and the demise of the great Ro- 
mantic leaders, Verdi and Wagner, 
although a few important figures 
like Richard Strauss and Puccini, 
lasted into the early decades of the 
new century. But ancestor-worship 
had already set in, and the opera 
house slipped painlessly into its 
new role as an archive. 

Such a lapse is a singular phe- 
nomenon in a world almost fanat- 
ically contemporary in all the other 
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tastes. There is a vast public for 
new books and plays by modern 
authors. Contemporary design com- 
pletely dominates architecture and 
industry. Even modern painting 
and sculpture are in high fashion 
and have entered regular com- 
merce at respectable prices. 
What, I would like to know 
(along with my friend from the 
theater), ever happened to opera? 


Park the Babies 


I happened to be in the audience, 
estimated at 35,000,000 viewers, 
that eavesdropped on a Family 
Neighborhood Concert played by 
the Seattle Symphony, under Mil- 
ton Katims, on April 15 during 
NBC TV’s “Wide Wide World” 
television program. The concert 
was given in the Lake Washington 
High School gymnasium in Kirk- 
land, Wash., a city of 5,000 located 
across Lake Washington from 
Seattle. 

Because of the televising sched- 
ule, the concert began at 12:30 
Sunday afternoon. But despite the 
early starting time, 20 per cent of 
Kirkland’s population packed the 
bleachers to watch the five tele- 
vision cameras in action, and then 
stayed to hear the remainder of the 
concert, which lasted until nearly 
3 o'clock. 

Among other things, the cam- 
eras took the audience behind the 
scenes to the special nursery, which 
was set up to accommodate young- 
sters from six months to six years 
of age, while parents, older brothers 
and sisters enjoyed the concert. It 
seems that free nursery service is a 
regular family concert feature here. 





Tribute 


No finer or more fitting tribute 
to a distinguished musician could 
have been devised than the plan, 
announced elsewhere in this issue, 
to remodel the Adler and Sullivan 
Hall atop Chicago’s famed Audi- 
torium Building and rename it 
Ganz Hall in honor of a man 
whose name is synonymous with 
music in the midwestern metrop- 
olis. A nationwide drive to raise 
$75,000 is under way, and the au- 
ditorium, to seat 230 and be used 
for student recitals, chamber music 
and other intimate affairs, will be 
dedicated to Rudolph Ganz on his 
80th birthday, Feb. 24, 1957. 

Still busily engaged in his varied 
activities as a teacher, composer, 
pianist and conductor, Ganz is 
president emeritus of the Chicago 
Musical College (now a part of 
Roosevelt University), which will 
be 90 years old the same year that 
he is 80—a joyous occasion for 
both of them, for the city of Chi- 
cago, and for the thousands of Rudi 
Ganz’s friends throughout the 
world. 


Billing Coup 

A coup in billing was achieved 
by the young American violinist 
Anahid Ajemian, when her name 
appeared before that of David Ois- 
trakh in his latest recording for Co- 
lumbia Records (Mendelssohn and 
Mozart concertos). The top line of 
the album cover gives credit to 
Miss Ajemian for the loan of the 
violin that was photographed for 
the cover design. It seems that ar- 
tist Alfred Zalon got the idea of 
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using a photograph of an actual 
violin after Mr. Oistrakh’s violin 
was back in Russia. Mr. Zalon 
confessed his problem to Miss Aje- 
mian, who loaned her 1623 Amati. 
She was as surprised as anyone to 
find herself mentioned in a credit 
line preceding Mr. Oistrakh’s name. 


Lighter than Waltz 


I recently received a letter from 
Takehisa Miwa of the Jiji Press 
in Tokyo. He writes about his 
young friend Shozo Itoh, who is a 
newspaperman and also an amateur 
musician. Recently Mr. Itoh made 
public a pamphlet titled “Use of 
Five-meter in Popular Music and 
Creation of Wamba, New Dance 
Music”. 

I quote from Mr. Miwa’s letter, 
“Because ‘Wamba’ consists of the 
2-meter plus 3-meter beat, it is 
‘sweeter’ than jazz and ‘lighter’ than 
waltz. The 5-meter rhythm... 
can be popular with the young gen- 
eration and the music can be used 
for dancing when rumba and fox- 
trot are combined with waltz. 

“The creation of the new music 
caused a sensation in Japan’s music 
and newspaper circles. “The Tokyo 
Times’, leading daily, and the 
‘Hochi Shimbun’, a sports-musical 
daily, reported the event as front- 
page news... . 

“Various magazines such as the 
‘Asahigraph’, a pictorial weekly and 
the ‘Music Daily’ dealt minutely 
with the new musical creation of 
this young journalist. Finally, on 
March 31, the KR Television Net- 
work televised a noted Japanese 
singer rendering one of Mr. Itoh’s 
“‘Wamba’ songs — ‘Lovers’ Meet- 
ing’.” 

Mr. Miwa also enclosed the mu- 
sic to some of the songs, which in- 
clude the “Romantic Wamba”, 
“Centimental [sic] Wamba’”’. 


Canary Teachers 


One of the most surprising let- 
ters I have read in quite a while 
reached my desk the other day. 
The American Radio Warblers, the 
original featured stars of the air, 
are now making records. 

The letter, from Arthur C. Bar- 
nett, producer of Specialty Records, 
says that “the birds (which are a 
specially selected group of talented 
canaries that have broadcast from 
coast to coast) you hear on this rec- 
ord are known as the ‘Singing 
Teachers to the Canaries of Amer- 
ica’. All canaries like to hear their 
little brothers and will sing right 
along with them. Teaches young 
birds how .to sing better, brings 
birds back to full song after moult- 
ing”. 
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By FRANK MILBURN, Jr. 


vember of 1939 a young 

singer with dimpled cheeks, 
whose height was only 4 8%”, 
walked onto the stage of Town 
Hall to make her New York debut. 
The house was filled, though prob- 
ably only a handful of people had 
ever heard her sing before. She 
smiled sweetly and warmly; and 
then, according to one critic, “there 
was no need to win over the throng. 
The usual frigidity of concert halls 
was banished from the start.” 

As she sang, the audience real- 
ized that the ecstatic reports by 
others who had previously heard 
her were true. Here was an un- 
questionably great voice, and its 
owner was endowed with enormous 
interpretative gifts. The reviews the 
next morning were, of course, sen- 
sational. The young soprano had 
literally become famous overnight. 
Then followed engagement after 
engagement, requests to perform 
with the Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, and 
other important orchestras through- 
out the land. Later there was to 
follow Europe, Australia, South 
America, the Caribbean Islands, 
Canada. Hawaii... . 

If this all seems like the wildest 
fantasies of an aspiring music stu- 
dent, Dorothy Maynor, to whom 
this was a reality, will quite agree 
with you. 


Oe Sunday evening in No- 


Life Like a Fairy Story 


“My life has been like a fairy 
story,” she says. But after speaking 
with her for a short time, one 
quickly realizes that her life has 
been much more than that. It has 
been the story of love and devotion 
for her friends and family; her 
dedication to her art; and her de- 
termination, not to gain fame or 
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glory, but to lead a good and use- 
ful life. 

Born in Norfolk, Va., Dorothy 
was one of three children. She was 
brought up in a religious and puri- 
tanical home. Her mother and her 
father, a Methodist minister, did 
not allow their children to take a 
frivolous attitude toward life. But 
Dorothy’s childhood was one of 
good times. Among them were the 
hunting and fishing trips the family 
would go on together, but there 
were also the Sunday afternoons 
when the family and perhaps a few 
neighbors would gather in the par- 
lor for music-making. Piano lessons 
were a must in the family, and 
Dorothy continued hers for many 
years. She also took an active part 
in the music in her father’s church, 
and it was naturally from here that 
her strong interest in sacred music 
began. 


Two Childhood Teachers 


As it was fortunate that Dorothy 
had such a happy family life, it 
was also fortunate that two teach- 
ers in her grammar school—Mrs. 
Usula Colden, the assistant princi- 
pal, and Miss Calista Sheppard— 
became interested in the young 
girl. These kindly ladies saw to it 
that she, as well as other gifted 
children, received an interest in the 
arts. It was Miss Sheppard who 
taught her piano and also a little 
Beethoven song that Dorothy sang 
in her first public appearance—-her 
fifth grade’s closing exercises. 

But Miss Sheppard realized that 
Dorothy was an exceedingly shy 
girl, so she helped to make arrange- 
ments for Dorothy to go to the 
Hampton Institute rather than to 
the large junior high school in her 
home town. 


“IT guess I was tied to my 





Dorothy Maynor—a Singer 
Who Has Happily Combined 


Her Home Life with a Career 


mother’s apron strings,” Miss May- 
nor now says. “It would have been 
difficult for me to go to a school 
with so many pupils.” 

So in her 13th year Dorothy en- 
tered Hampton Institute. A career 
in music had no place in her mind. 
There were too many other things 
that interested her. She joined the 
choir, of course, but she was also 
a member of the varsity tennis, the 
field-hockey, and the basketball 
teams. She thought she would ma- 
jor in home economics because, as 
she states it, “I was interested in 
good living, a good home life. My 
mother gave her entire life to her 
family. We had everything we de- 
sired. I wanted to follow in her 
footsteps.” 


Meets Nathaniel Dett 


But other circumstances were 
destined to change Miss Maynor’s 
mind. Nathaniel Dett was head of 
the music department at the Insti- 
tute. Young people loved this 
gifted, deeply spiritual man, who 
was a constant source of inspira- 
tion to his students. He and Doro- 
thy soon became good friends. 

Later when the Hampton Choir, 
with the help of the philanthropist 
Arthur Curtis James, was to go on 
a European tour, Dorothy was to 
do solo work in the concerts. Be- 
fore going to Europe, the group 
sang in Carnegie Hall. Being the 
smallest member of the choir, she 
had to lead the line onto the stage. 
Mr. Dett, sensing that she might 
be frightened, said: 

“When you walk out, look only 








Above: Preparing an excellent meal 
is one of Miss Maynor’s many tal- 
ents. Right: The singer and her 
husband, the Rev. Shelby Rooks 


at the floor. Wait until I come on 
the stage.” 

Dorothy complied, and when she 
looked up, she was immediately 
reassured, for the first person she 
saw was her friend, Mr. Dett. 
standing before the group. 

The tour was an immense suc. 
cess, but Dorothy still had no ip. 
tention of majoring in music. One 
day Mr. Dett overheard the girl, 
now in her mid-teens, say that 
home economics would be her ma- 
jor subject in college. 

“We'll have to change that,” was 
all he said, and he later wired her 
father. It was soon arranged that 
Dorothy would major in music. 

After graduating with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in music, she 
still had no thought of a concert 
career and was planning to teach. 
That summer her friend and former 
teacher Ernest Hayes, the organist 
at Hampton, asked her to return to 
Hampton to sing a solo with the 
choir in a concert that was being 
given for an educators’ conference. 
She did, and after the concert was 
introduced to John Finley William- 
son, director of the Westminster 
Choir School at Princeton. 

“How old are you?” was the first 
remark he made. 


Miss Sheppard, Miss Maynor’s 
childhood teacher was present and 
answered laughingly, “That’s a fine 
thing to ask a lady.” 

The next morning Mr. William- 
son offered her a scholarship to 
Westminster. 


After much thought she accepted, 
even though she realized that a 
scholarship can often be a short 
blanket. There would be extra 
money to be earned, and she did 
not want to burden her family. But 
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after she entered Westminster, she 
jearned that there were many little 
‘ahs that help to pay one’s keep. 
‘And Dorothy Maynor always has 
been willing to work. 

There is yet another story to be 
told, the story of Harriet Curtis, 
Dean of women at Hampton, she 
was greatly interested in helping 
talented students, so it was only 
natural that she and Miss Maynor 
should become friends. While on a 
ublic-relations tour for the Hamp- 
ton Institute, Miss Curtis intro- 
duced Dorothy to a wealthy friend. 
After Dorothy had sung, the friend 
gave Miss C urtis a check that would 
provide the means for the singer 
to study privately in New York. 
Though delighted, Miss Maynor 
would not accept it. She would not 
stop her schooling at this time; she 
must finish what she had begun. 
So the check was left in the care 
of Miss Curtis, who later gave it 
to Dorothy after she was graduated 
from Westminster. 


Begins To Study in New York 


So the check was used for three 
months’ study with Wilfred Klam- 
roth. At the end of this period he 
insisted that she could not discon- 
tinue her studies. So Miss Curtis 
stepped in and became the fairy 
godmother. But life was not easy. 

“When I came to New York to 
study, I was on an extremely tight 
budget. Friends, who talked me into 
coming, arranged finances to cover 
the cost of my studies, and I con- 
ducted a choir in Brooklyn to make 
living expenses. For three years I 
couldn’t afford a new dress. Yet I 
put aside $40 a year for concerts, 
symphonies, and operas, and this 
would buy only standing room, of 
course. I had to get the most out 
of that money. It meant eating 
sandwiches. and standing in line, 
often for hours.” 

Being a practical woman, Miss 
Maynor decided that after these 
three years an appraisal of her voice 
must be made. And again Miss 
Curtis was the fairy godmother, 
for a friend of hers arranged for 
Miss Maynor to sing for Serge 
Koussevitzky in Boston. 

But the great conductor was ill 
and could not hear her. Perhaps it 
could be arranged for her to sing 
for him that summer? And so Miss 
Maynor went to Tanglewood, in- 
tending this visit to be her first va- 
cation in years. But it did not turn 
out that way. She sang for Mr. 
Koussevitzky and then heard the 
musician exclaim: 

“The world must hear this 
voice!” Needless to say, she did not 
get the vacation. Within the week 
she was preparing for her now- 
famous New York debut. 


Frightening Experience 


As Miss Maynor looks back at 
the few months that preceded the 
debut, she admits they were fright- 
ening. In Tanglewood, she had ex- 
pected a frank voice evaluation, 
not to be told that she must make 
ready immediately for her New 
York debut. But because of her 
thorough musical training, she felt 
prepared; if she had not felt so, 
there would have been no Town 
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Hall debut. Previously there had 
been many temptations. Once a 
European tour had been sug- 
gested, but she did not feel that 
she could interrupt her vocal train- 
ing at that time. She has not re- 
gretted her decisions, for she real- 
ized that long years of study and 
not just a beautiful voice were the 
foundations for a career. 


Dorothy Maynor has always been 
anxious to learn. Perhaps she is 
happier when working in her studio 
than when she appears in public. 
When asked how long she works, 
she replies that she is always work- 
ing, that there is not enough time 
in a day to do all the studying she 
wants. Working, to her, does not 
mean using her voice all of that 
time; it means concentrated analysis 
of scores. 


Once when she was at a party, 
someone remarked that a certain 
passage in Handel’s “O Sleep, why 
dost thou leave me” should be sung 
with one breath. She had always 
done it with two. Returning home, 
about 11 in the evening, she picked 
up the score. After countless repe- 
titions of the passage she found 
that it could be done in one phrase. 
Then she looked at the clock. It 
was three in the morning. She had 
no idea how the time had passed 
so quickly. 


Selection of Repertory 


This same Handel aria must have 
a special meaning for Miss Maynor, 
for it was one of the works she 
sang in her audition for Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky, and it also appeared on 
the program of her New York de- 
but. Though she often sings works 
by Handel, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Richard Strauss, Miss 
Maynor admits that she has no 
favorites among composers. 

“I sing what moves me and what 
songs I consider beautiful. I do 
not really care for opera as a form, 
though I love many operatic arias. 
I prefer the small composition, the 
gem, the miniature.” 


In private life, Miss Maynor is 
the wife of the Reverend Shelby 
Rooks, pastor of St. James Presby- 
terian Church in New York City. 
They met while the Rev. Rooks 
was teaching Bible and English in 
Pennsylvania’s Lincoln University 
and were married in 1942-in the 
chapel at Westminster, where Miss 
Maynor had once been a student. 

Talking with Dorothy Maynor, 
one quickly realizes that here is 
a person who has successfully 
solved the perpetual problem of 
combining a great concert career 
with a happy home life. 

“T live in two worlds,” she says. 
“Both are complete, and I never 
impose one upon the other.” 

Until recently guests were 
amazed to find that there was no 
piano in the Rooks’s home, for Miss 
Maynor does not want her work to 
interfere with her husband’s. Now 
she works at their country home 
in upstate New York, and the newly 
acquired piano in their New York 
City home is used only in case of 
emergency. 

To Miss Maynor, concertizing 
has the advantage of isolation. 





“On the train, in the hotel rooms 
you are alone. It is easy to con- 
centrate and work. 

“The disadvantage is, of course, 
that you are always away from 
home. But music is a jealous mis- 
tress, and if you must give concerts, 
the isolation on the road is an ad- 
vantage.” 

When home, Miss Maynor helps 
in her husband’s church as she once 
did in her father’s. Several years 
ago the church built a large com- 
munity building, and among the 
means used to raise funds was a 
bazaar. Her husband told her that 
they were to have a booth. 

“What are we going to sell?” 
she asked. 

It was decided to sell pies. But 
not knowing how many pies would 
be needed, Miss Maynor took 
advance orders. On the morning of 


the bazaar, she started the two 
kitchen stoves going at 4:30 and 
did not turn them off until 8 in the 
evening. That day she baked 58 
pies—lemon meringue, apple, and 
mincemeat (she even prepared her 
own mincemeat to save money). 

And yet this jolly, bustling house- 
wife might be found the same week 
on a concert platform singing lieder 
of the loftiest style and bringing to 
them a comprehension and mobil- 
ity of conception that transfigured 
her completely. For she is a hu- 
man being who has faced life fully 
and has a profound knowledge of 
the soul of man. Miss Maynor can 
sing of religious ecstasy, of human 
heartbreak, of cruelty and blind- 
ness and suffering as eloquently as 
she sings of jolly thoughts and light 
fancies. She invariably goes to the 
heart of the matter. 


Musical Societies in Rio 
List Plans for Season 


Rio de Janeiro.—The musical so- 
cieties and the Municipal Theater’s ar- 
tistic commission have announced 
their plans for the season here. 

The Associacao Brasileira de Con- 
certos is scheduled to present the 
following recitalists and groups: Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, pianist; Isaac Stern, 
violinist; Friedrich Gulda and Jacques 
Klein, duo-pianists; the Budapest 
Quartet; the Ensemble Instrumental 
a Vent de Paris; the Berlin Cham- 
ber Orchestra; Tamara Toumanova, 
dancer; and, tentatively, Walter Giese- 
king, pianist. Christian Ferras, vio- 
linist, will perform three Mozart con- 
certos with a chamber orchestra, to 
celebrate that composer's bicentennial. 


Cultura Artistica 


Under the auspices of the Cultura 
Artistica, Henryk Szeryng, violinist, 
will return to Rio after a long ab- 
sence. Zara Nelsova, cellist, will per- 
form for the first time in this city. 
Other soloists and groups to appear in 
the society’s series include Jorge Bolet, 
pianist; Tomika Kanazawa, soprano; 
the vocal quartet Sodca; and the 
folkloric group Lucnica from Czecho- 
slovakia. 

There will be productions of Piz- 
zetti's “The Daughter of Jorio”, 
Respighi’s “Maria Egiziaca”, Rabaud’s 
“Marouf”, and Camargo Guarnieri’s 
“Malazarte” in the opera season of 
the Municipal Theater, in addition to 
several works in the standard reper- 
tory. Among the leading singers will 
be Maria Callas and Antonietta Stella, 
sopranos; Giulietta Simionato and 
Fedora Barbieri, contraltos; Mario del 
Monaco, tenor; and Giuseppe Taddei, 
baritone. The conductors are to be 
Antonio Votto and Francesco Ghione. 
In addition, an ensemble of German 
and Austrian singers are scheduled to 
perform Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figa- 
ro” and Strauss’s “Der Rosenkava- 
lier”. 

Igor Schwezoff, Alicia Markova, 
Leonide Massine, Istvan Rabovsky, 
and Nora Kovach will participate as 
leading dancers during the ballet sea- 
son. The following novelties will be 
presented: Villa-Lobos’ “Ciranda”, 
Respighi’s “Boutique Fantasque”, and 
Hindemith’s “Nobilissima Visione”. 

The Brazilian Symphony is at pres- 
ent being reorganized. Eugen Szen- 
kar and José Siqueira may rejoin the 
organization. The orchestra of the 
Municipal Theater plans to perform 
the Mozart “Requiem” and to give an 
evening of works by the young Bra- 





zilian composer Claudio Santoro. 

Later in the season the visit of the 

Vienna Symphony is expected. 
—Herbert J. Friedmann 


Holland Festival 
To Stage Falstaff 


Amsterdam.—The 1956 Holland 
Festival will take place in Amster- 
dam, The Hague, and Scheveningen 
from June 15 to July 15. The tenta- 
tive program lists performances by 
the Holland Festival Opera of Verdi’s 
“Falstaff”, with Carlo Maria Giulini 
as conductor, and by the Netherlands 
Opera, of Henri Tomasi’s “Sampiero 
Corso”, with the composer conduct- 
ing, Beethoven’s “Fidelio”, and Brit- 
ten’s “Peter Grimes”, with Alexander 
Krannhals conducting. 

The singers will include Cesy Brog- 
gini, Fernanda Cadoni, Eugenia 
Ratti, Mimi Aarden, Gré Brouwen- 
stijn, Nel Duval, Fernando Corena, 
Enrico Campi, Walter Monachesi, 
Juan Oncina, Gino del Signore, Greet 
Koeman, Bruce Boyce, Caspar 
Broecheler, Scipio Colombo, Wil- 
helm Ernest, Guus Hoekman, and 
Frans Vroons. 


Symphonic Concerts 


Symphonic concerts will be per- 
formed by the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw, with Eduard van Beinum, 
Antal Dorati, and Otto Klemperer 
conducting; The Hague Residentie 
Orchestra, with Rudolf Kempe, Wil- 
lem van Otterloo, and Henri Tomasi 
conducting; the Czech Philharmony, 
Prague, conducted by Karel Ancerl; 
the Belgian National Radio Sym- 
phony, Brussels, conducted by Franz 
André, with piano soloist (the 1956 
prize-winner of the Concours Reine 
Elisabeth); and the Radio Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Daniel Sterne- 
feld. 

The Netherlands Bach Society, 
conducted by Anthon van der Horst, 
will sing Bach’s Mass in B minor at 
Naarden Cathedral, and a Monte- 
verdi-Bach concert at St. John’s 
Cathedral, Gouda. 

Chamber-music concerts will. be 
presented by the Netherlands Cham- 
ber Orchestra, directed by Szymon 
Goldberg; the Netherlands Chamber 
Choir, directed by Felix de Nobel; 


the Amadeus String Quartet with 
Cecil Aronowitz, viola; and Peter 
Pears and Benjamin Britten, with 


Dennis Brain, French horn 








Photos by New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


An Eagle dancer at Tesuque Pueblo dances to an accompaniment supplied 
by three drummers 


Indians of Jemez Pueblo dance with gourds, which are rattled to add 


percussion to the choral singing 
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The Pueblo Indians Have Made 
Music the Heart and Soul 
Of Their Well-Balanced Lives 


By W. THetrorp LEVINEss 


UEBLO Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona are 
among the most musical peo- 
ple on earth. Music is the very 
heart and soul of their life in the 
harsh, sun-baked land in which 
they live. Much of their complex 
ceremonial dance structure is based 
on primitive chants, melodious and 
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of great range. They have music 
for strictly social occasions too. 
The word “pueblo” is Spanish 
for town or community. Pueblo In- 
dians were so named by early Span- 
ish explorers in the Southwest, who 
found them in thriving little city- 
states. Pueblos have existed in the 
area for at least 1,000 years. An- 


cestors of present-day Pueblo In- 
dians built the famous cliff-dwell- 
ings of ancient times, and before 
that they were the so-called Basket 
Makers who lived in half-sunken 
structures known to archaeologists 
as pit-houses. 

Many of the Pueblo Indian vil- 
lages that are inhabited today date 
from before the Spanish conquest, 
but a few have been relocated and 
are at comparatively new sites. 
There are 18 pueblos currently oc- 
cupied in New Mexico, and they 
comprise five distinct language 
groups. In addition, there are ten 
pueblos in Arizona inhabited by the 
Hopi Indians, who speak a Sho- 
shonean tongue. A breakdown of 
names and language groups will be 
an aid in the discussion and under- 
standing of their music: 


NEW MEXICO 

Tigua-speaking pueblos: Taos, Pi- 
curis, Sandia, Isleta. 

Tegua-speaking pueblos: San Juan, 
Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, 
Tesuque. 

Togua-speaking pueblo: Jémez. 

Queres-speaking pueblos: Cochiti, 
Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa 
Ana, Zia, Laguna, Acoma. 

Zuni-speaking pueblo: Zufi. 

ARIZONA 

Tegua-speaking pueblo: Hano. (In 
the 18th century a group of Tegua- 
speaking Pueblo Indians from New 
Mexico migrated to the Hopi country. 
Descendants of these people are still 
there, and have their own cere- 
monial life apart from the other Hopi 
villagers.) 

Shoshonean-speaking (Hopi) pue- 
blos: Sich6movi, Walpi, Toreva, Shon- 
gopovi, Shipdlovi, Oraibi, Bacobi, 
Hotevilla, Méencopi. 


Pueblo Indian communities are 
highly integrated social organiza- 
tions, each with an’ autonomous, 
theocratic government. Elaborate 
ceremonialism is interwoven into 
the everyday pattern of living, and 
up till now neither a superimposed 
Christianity nor an inevitable “mod- 
ernism” has upset the centuries-old 
customs of the people. Culture is 
rooted in the soil. The men work 
in the fields; the women do the 
housework and other domestic 
chores. Whole villages observe sea- 
sonal festivals, and there is ritual in 
many daily functions, even if it is 
merely in the close deference given 
to omens and taboos. 


Unwritten Chants 


Much of the ceremony in any 
pueblo is in the form of dancing, 
and for each type of pueblo dance 
there is a lofty atmosphere of mu- 
sic. Scores of the chants are not 
written—many of them were con- 
ceived by ancient singers and 
handed down through generations, 
with little change to this day. As 
to scales, if they are deemed to ex- 
ist at all, they are primitive indeed. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman, in an an- 
alysis of home phonographic re- 
cordings made at Zuni in the sum- 
mer of 1890, said: 


“What we have in these melodies is 
the musical growths out of which 
scales are elaborated, and not compo- 
sitions undertaken in conformity to 
norms of interval order already fixed 





in the consciousness of the sinzers, In 
this archaic stage of the art, scales 
are not formed but forming.” 

Stringed instruments were not 
known to Pueblo Indians until jp. 
troduced by Europeans. But that 
they had crude wind instruments 
in prehistoric times seems clear 
from a passage in Castafieda’s ac. 
count of the Coronado expedition 
of 1540-42. In describing Alva. 
rado’s visit to Cicuyé (later called 
Pecos, a New Mexico pueblo 
abandoned in 1838 and now in 
ruins), the Castaneda narrative 
states: “The people took him into 
the pueblo with drums and flage- 
olets, similar to flutes, of which 
they had many.”? The pottery flutes 
used at Zuni are indigenous to that 
ancient community. 


Percussion Predominates 


Pueblo Indians now play all sorts 
of musical instruments in a variety 
of bands and orchestras, but neither 
strings nor winds have ever been 
used extensively in their cere- 
monies. Instrumentation in indi- 
genous Pueblo music is almost en- 
tirely in percussion. It consists of 
many kinds of noise-making de- 
vices, such as gourds, rattles, and 
drums. Of these, drums are by far 
the best known and most popular. 

Drums are heard wherever there 
are Pueblo Indians holding cere- 
monial dances. Their lusty beat per- 
meates the air on chill winter morn- 
ings at San Ildefonso, and on 
shadeless summer afternoons at 
Santo Domingo. It welcomes visi- 
tors at Yuletide Tesuque house- 
blessing ceremonies, as well as at 
San Felipe fecundity rites on May 
Day. At such times as these, in the 
age-old placitas of their villages, 
these hardy people commune with 
the Infinite as they haye done for 
countless centuries, amid the same 
desert beauty and the same om- 
nipotent peace. 


Drum-Making a Tricky Task 


The making of a _ ceremonial 
drum is not an easy task, and only 
a few in all the pueblos know how 
it is done. The trunk of the aspen 
tree is used as the cylinder, and 
even the hunting of just the right 
tree is a job for an expert. The 
tree is cut, scraped of bark, and 
allowed to season, or dry. After 
this, the inside is hollowed out with 
chisel and hammer. The wall of 
the cylinder must be thin to pro- 
duce a good tone; it is a delicate 
operation to hollow the tree thin 
enough to render just the right 
sound effect — and not crack the 
sides. 

Tanned buckskin is used for the 
drumheads. The design into which 
the two heads are cut resembles a 
huge ratchet wheel. The pieces are 
folded over the edges of the cylin- 
der and tied together with crossed 
strings. The strings are of skin too. 
The “ratchet points” are threaded 
and cross-tied in such manner as 
to hold the heads tightly together— 
the outside becomes a procession of 
X’s all the way around. The drum- 
stick is made of loose wads of skin 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“brilliant 


accomplishment” 


NEW YORK TIMES 
(E.D.) April 17, 1956 


“remarkably 
pleasing”’ 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
(F.D.P.) April 17, 1956 

























VIRGINIA FLEMING 


Coloratura Soprano in Notable American Debut—Town Hall, New York 


% “Virginia Fleming, coloratura soprano, who has sung extensively 
abroad, made her American debut last night in Town Hall. She has a 
voice of capitvating sensuous appeal. She also displayed a remarkable 
agility and accuracy of intonation. But her most striking virtue is the 
luminous quality of voice, beautifully focused and produced with apparent 
ease. Miss Fleming also can turn a phrase gracefully, with loving aware- 
ness of the sound she produces. The tricky bravura aria of Zerbinetta 
from Strauss’ ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ proved that she has a flexibility and ac- 
curacy rare today . . . A major part of her program was given to the ‘Five 
Songs for High Voice and Orchestra’, composed in 1953 by Ned Rorem 
and arranged for piano by the composer. Mr. Rorem himself played the 
accompaniments. The pleasantly melodious songs might almost have 
been composed for Miss Fleming’s voice, they exploited her particular 
capabilities so well . . . the evening added up to a brilliant accomplishment 
and high promise for her future. . .” 

E. D., NEW YORK TIMES, APRIL 17, 1956 








% “Virginia Fleming sang remarkably pleasing high notes in her Amer- 
ican concert debut. This was a particularly delightful surprise at the be- 
ginning of the program, a point at which many singers are not at their 
vocal best . . . Miss Fleming’s voice was ingratiating throughout its com- 
pass... in the opening ‘Pastorale,’ the tone was impressive for its 
thorough clarity, appealing and well focused texture and musical conti- 
nuity; sustained passages gave a sense of weightless floating . . . She met 
the vocally athletic demands and exacting heights of the Strauss aria with 
enforced tonal clearness and concentration and accuracy of pitch .. .” 
FRANCIS D. PERKINS, NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE, APRIL 17, 1956 
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Pueblo Indian Music 


(Continued from page 18) 

tied on the end of a smoothly 
whittled twig; it fits into one of the 
handles of the drum for easy carry- 
ing. 

At Taos, an organization known 
as the “peyote cult’”® has a varia- 
tion of the well-known kettle drum. 
Their contrivance consists of an 
actual kettle, partly filled with 
water for tonal effect, and covered 
with a piece of animal hide. 

Next in importance to the drum 
among percussion instruments in 
the Indian pueblos is the rattle. 
This is also an ancient noise-maker, 
having turned up in archaic pueblo 
ruins along the Southwest’s Little 
Colorado River. Rattles are used 
today in the pueblos as accompani- 
ment to sacred songs. 


Gourds for Sound Effects 


Dancers of the pueblos often 
carry gourds in their hands and 
shake them for sound effects; this 
is often done while changing for- 
mation in their elaborate chore- 
ography. The use of gourds is also 
of pre-Columbian origin. 

Drum, rattle, gourd — such 
strictly homemade percussion in- 
struments as these set the rhythm 
for almost every type of Indian 
dance in the existing pueblos. 
Curiously, however, they do not 
necessarily harmonize with the sing- 
ing of the chorus; this is, more of- 
ten than not, in a different beat. 
As Alice C. Fletcher observed, 
“The song may be sung to a rapid 
tremolo beating of the drum. The 
beat governs the bodily movements; 
the song voices the emotion of the 
appeal.” 

A typical tempo for the chorus 
is in 3/4 time, while the drumming 
along with it might be at a 2/4 or 
a 5/8 beat. Frances Densmore, 
who did several studies of the 
music of American Indian tribes 
for the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Bureau of American Ethnology in 
the 1920s, worked especially on 
this dual-tempo aspect and con- 
cluded: 


“Indians are able to carry two 
rhythms (meters) simultaneously, one 
with the voice and the other with the 
drum, a coincidence being accidental, 
though there are, of course, many 
songs in which the rhythms of voice 
and drum are identical. . . . When the 
Indian has a double rhythm in one 
part of his music and a triple in the 
other, . . . he actually thinks each 
rhythm separately, caring little 
whether the unit of group measure- 
ment is the same in the two parts.”® 


Supernatural Origin of Songs 


Singing itself is important in the 
‘ndian pueblos, and is often done 
vith no accompaniment. It may be 
either sacred or social. As in the 
case of most American aborigines, 
Pueblo Indians believe that their 
sacred songs, which have come 
down from father to son since as 
far back as anyone can remember, 
are supernatural in origin. They 
are associated with the very begin- 
nings of life in the creation myths 
of such pueblos as Taos, Cochiti, 
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Zuni, and the Hopi towns. This 
feeling can even be personal. Miss 
Densmore observed that, while most 
Indian singing is in chorus, “when 
an Indian sings alone . . . he is sing- 
ing a song that belongs to him”, as 
if “received from a spirit in a 
dream”.® 

Sacred songs are heard at all the 
really meaningful ceremonies held 
around the calendar in the pueblos 
of New Mexico and Arizona. They 
accompany literally hundreds of 
separate rituals, including Tegua 
and Queres hunting dances, Hopi 
snake dances, Zuni Shalaco rites, 
and Plains Indian ceremonies that 
have been adapted to Taoseno 
usage. 

Pueblo “social singing” includes 
love songs and lullabies. One of 
the most impressive experiences in 
all Pueblo-land is to hear Taos 
boys, sitting along the setbacks of 
their multistoried dwelling-places at 
dusk, singing to their sweethearts. 


Valuable Lullabies 


Mothers in the villages, their 
children slung over their shoulders 
in the wide sweep of a Pendleton 
blanket, use the lullaby day by day, 
ingeniously and effectively. Lead- 
ing pediatricians claim that, next to 
breast-feeding which they do for 
as much as two or three years, the 
songs that these women sing to 
their offspring help maintain a bal- 
ance of security that renders the 
problem of juvenile delinquency 
almost nil in the pueblos. 

Often the aboriginal language is 
so highly inflected as to be itself 
musical. Indians of Zuni, an iso- 
lated pueblo in western New 
Mexico with a language apparently 
unrelated to any other Indian 
tongue, have prayers that are so 
poetic as to resemble chants. Some 
of these have never been trans- 
mitted to non-Indians, and those 
that are translated have lost much 
of their poetic appeal in the 
process. 

In many cases, Indian chants 
have no definite words to them, and 
are exchanged from pueblo to 
pueblo, even where there are lan- 
guage differences. Thus the “Cha- 
quina”, a three-part song, may be 


found at Zuni and also at the 
Queres-speaking pueblo, Laguna. 
Queres and Tegua pueblos ex- 
change chants frequently. 

The Hopi Indians are not so re- 
ticent about their songs, and will 
often describe their feelings while 
composing and singing their sacred 
chants. Natalie Curtis, who worked 
with Indians and their music and 
dancing around the turn of the 20th 
century, tells of Taguaquaptigua, 
a Hopi singer whose name means 
in his Shoshonean language “Sun 
Down-Shining”. Asked what had 
inspired one of his most exquisite 
compositions, he explained, “When 
I am herding my sheep, or away in 
the fields, and I see something that 
I like, then I sing about it. The 
song may be sung in the Butterfly 
dance; it tells how the youths and 
maidens are playing in the fields.”* 


Pre-Festival Call 


The following song, translated 
into English, is a fine example of 
how Pueblo Indians live daily by 
song and dance and festival. It is 
called “The Town Crier Calls at 
Dawn To Announce the Pueblo 
Feast”, and it gives the feeling of 
early rising on tue first of four days 
devoted to ceremonial dancing in 
the spring at such a pueblo as Co- 
chiti or San Felipe: 


All people, awake, open your eyes, 
arise, 

Become children of light, vigorous, 
active, sprightly. 

Hasten clouds from the four world 
quarters; 

Come snow in plenty that water may 
be abundant when summer comes; 

Come ice, cover the fields, that the 
planting may yield abundance, 

Let all hearts be glad! 

The knowing ones will assemble in 
four days; 

They will encircle the village dancing 
and singing songs... 

That moisture may come in abun- 
dance.® 


These words and the music that 
accompanies them have, in effect, 
a sacramental quality. Pueblo In- 
dians are capable of summoning 
great spiritual power through their 
songs and dances. Miss Fletcher 
of the Smithsonian Institution ex- 
plained it thus: “The native belief 
which regards breath as the symbol 
of life is in part extended to song; 
the invisible voice is supposed to be 


BEING received by members of the Wausau (Wis.) Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, following his recital, is Jerome Hines, Metropolitan Opera bass. 
From left to right are Charles Mercer; Mrs. Daniel Hagge, secretary; Mr. 
Hines; Mrs. Val Hamerla; Mrs. R. A. Lundgren; Sterling Anderson, 


president 





able to reach the invisible power 
that permeates nature and animates 
all natural forms.’’® 

At least one scholar has com. 
pared such spectacles as the Zuaj 
Shalaco and the Queres Corp 
dances with grand opera. Virginia 
Bailey, for several years 2 music 
teacher at the United States Indian 
School in Santa Fe, observed that 
Pueblo Indians have an extensive 
repertoire of songs, and said: 


“Where could one see a perfor. 
mance such as the Santo Domingo 
Corn dance, in which as many as 600 
performers faultlessly synchronize 
their movements into one elaborate 
ceremony? Producers of musical 
shows must view with envy such per- 
formances, for probably their products 
would often appear to be miniature 
plays beside these native American ex- 
hibitions of musical expression.”” 


Pueblo Indian music that accom. 
panies ceremonial dances is per- 
haps far too sacred to be presented 
as a New York or Hollywood ex. 
travaganza, but some of it surely 
could be used as background for 
serious opera. 





*Gilman, Benjamin Ives: “Zuni Melo- 
dies”, in “A Journal of American Eth- 
nology and Archaeology,” Vol. I (edited 
by J. Walter Fewkes); pp. 63-91; p. 89, 

“Hammond, George P., and Rey, Agap- 
ito, eds.: “Narratives of the Coronado 
Expedition, 1540-1542”, University of 
New Mexico Press; p. 219. 

*So named because its members chew 
the peyote button as a part of their 
ritual. 

‘Fletcher, Alice C.: “Music and Musi- 
cal Instruments”, in “Handbook of 
American Indians North of Mexico”, 


(Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology Bulletin XXX), 
Washington, Government Printing Of- 


fice, 1912; part I (A-M); pp. 958-961; 
p. 959. 
‘Densmore, Frances: “The American 


Indians and their Music’, Woman's 
Press; pp. 107-108. 

*Ibid., p. 136. 

‘Curtis, Natalie, ed.: “The Indians’ 


Book”, Harper & Bros.; pp. 480-481. 

‘Cronyn, George W., ed.: “The Path 
on the Rainbow”, Liveright Publishing 
Corp.; p. 99. 

*Fletcher, Alice C., op. cit., p. 959. 

“Bailey, Virginia, “Indian Music of 
the Southwest”, in “El Palacio”, Santa 
Fe, School of American Research and 
Museum of New Mexico, Vol. XLIV, 
Nos. 1 & 2 (Jan. 5 & 12, 1938); p. 2. 


Aida on Buffalo 
Symphony Prospectus 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic, Josef Krips, conductor, will 
offer 12 pairs of subscription concerts 
in the 1956-57 season. 

Mr. Krips will conduct a concert 
performance of Verdi’s “Aida”, with 
a tentative Metropolitan Opera cast 
consisting of Robert Merrill, Kurt 
Baum, Georgio Tozzi, Nell Rankin, 
and Herva Nelli. 

Pierre Monteux will be guest con- 
ductor for an all-French program. 
Soloists will include Clifford Curzon 
(in the American premiere of Raws- 
thorne’s Piano Concerto No. 2), Jean 
Casadesus, and Claudio Arrau, pian- 
ists; Wolfgang Scheiderhan, Zino 
Francescatti, and Isaac Stern, violin- 
ists; and tentatively, Hilde Gueden, 
soprano. 

Erich Leinsdorf will conduct the 
Rochester Philharmonic in a pair of 
performances. Special attractions are 
single performances of the Ruth Page 
Chicago Opera Ballet, with Marjorie 
Tallchief and George’ Skibine; and 
Handel’s “Messiah”. 
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Jussi Bjoerling and Sixten Ehrling 
were honored last month when they 
were appointed members of _ the 
Swedish Royal Academy of Music. 


Contributing to the sensational suc- 
cess of “My Fair Lady” is Franz 
Allers, who is conducting the elabo- 
rate score for this musical version of 
Shaw's “Pygmalion”, one of the big- 
gest Broadway hits in recent years. 


of “Don Pasquale” shows 


Simon Boosey, who heads the 
New York office of Boosey & Hawkes, 
was married in New York on May 5 
to Caroline Coudert Bard, daughter 
of Representative Fritz Coudert. 


Elisabeth Rethberg appeared as 
guest speaker of the New York So- 
ciety for Recorded Music last month. 
The former Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano discussed her career. 


A backstage glimpse during the Pittsburgh Opera Company’s performance 
(left to right) Richard Karp, conductor; 


Salvatore Baccaloni, who sang the title role; and Partice Munsel, the 


Norina 


Jose Iturbi, in his role of conduc- 
tor, led the Havana Symphony in a 
pair of concerts early this month. In 
his role of pianist, he has signed a 
long-term contract whereby his new 
recordings will be released here by 
Angel Records. 


The Krips-Arrau Beethoven cycle, 
in which Claudio Arrau will play the 
five Beethoven piano concertos in 
London’s Royal Festival Hall this 
May and June, already has been an- 
nounced for repetition in May and 
June of 1957, by Ian Hunter, London 
impresario. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jan Peerce have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Joy, to Robert Wahrhaftig, 
Oakland, Calif., lawyer. 


Friedrich Gulda will appear with 
an American jazz sextet at Birdland, 
New York, on June 21. The Austrian 
pianist frequently appears with his 
own jazz combination in Vienna. 


Margaret Carson, assistant to 
Luben Vichey, president of National 
Artists Corporation, was one of the 
very few invited guests at Margaret 
Truman’s wedding on April 21, in 
Independence, Mo. She also handled 
all the press arrangements for the 
wedding. 


_ Marais and Miranda will perform 
In an opera written especially for 
them called “Master Tintoretto”, to 
be presented next season at the Idyll- 
wilde School of Music and the Arts 
in California. They have been asked 
also to give a credit course at Colum- 
bia University devoted to music of 
the balladeer, using the ancient re- 
corder and chest of viols. 


A Schumann anniversary program 
has been scheduled by Robert Gold- 
sand for Carnegie Hall, Oct. 17. The 
Pianist will repeat the program two 
days later when he opens the Uni- 
versity of Chicago concert series. 
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Henri Temianka addressed the stu- 
dent body at the annual Honors Con- 
vocation of the School of Music at 
the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor on May 9. 


Pierre Cochereau, organist of the 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, has 
arrived for his first American concert 
tour. 


The Original Don Cossack Chorus 
and Dancers performed before 32 
sold-out concerts in Japan during a 
six-week period, before flying to Aus- 
tralia on May 11. 


Lucille Udovick was heard recently 
as soloist in Bartok’s “Bluebeard’s 
Castle” and Mozart’s “La Clemenza 
di Tito” with the Santa Cecilia Or- 
chestra in Rome, and in broadcasts 
over Radio Venice and Radio Turin. 
She has been engaged for the Glynde- 
bourne Festival in England, for Mo- 
zart’s “Idomeneo”. 


Otto Erhardt returns in June to the 
Teatro Colén in Buenos Aires for his 
19th season as stage director. He will 
produce Mozart’s “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and “Don Giovanni”, Mus- 
sorgsky’s “Khovanchina”, Schénberg’s 
“Erwartung”, and probably Sauguet’s 
“Les Caprices de Marianne”. 


Fernando Laires is a recipient of 
the Beethoven Medal of the Harriet 
Cohen International Music Awards 
of London. A member of the National 
Conservatory of Portugal, Mr. Laires 
has been active in promoting Amer- 
ican music in his native country. 


Claudette Sorel recently returned 
from a tour of Europe, which in- 
cluded a recital in Wigmore Hall, 
London. 


Anna Moffo last month sang the 
title role of “Madama Butterfly” on 
the Italian radio and television net- 
work, and was signed immediately 
thereafter to sing the title role in 





“Lucia di Lammermoor”. She sang 
in a Mozart concert at the Piccola 
Scala in Milan, under Bernhard Paum- 
gartner, and will sing in Rossini’s 
“Mosé” under the direction of Tullio 
Serafin when it is given at the open- 
ing of the summer opera in Rome. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick is now on an ex- 
tensive tour of Europe which will 
include appearances in England, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. 
The harpsichordist will return to this 
country the first week in August. 


The Continental-Aires have just 
completed a month’s tour, which took 
the male quartet to the four points 
of the country—from Quincy, Mass., 
to Greeley, Colo., and from Browns- 
wood, Tex., to Grand Haven, Mich. 
The four singers—Clinton Holland, 
Robert A. Bulger, Wanza L. King, 
and J. Wayland Jackson—are under 
the leadership of Julian Parrish, 
pianist and vocal arranger. 


Doris Okerson will have sung in 
20 countries upon the completion of 
her current tour. She was heard in 
Cairo, Tel Aviv, Istanbul, Athens, 
Belgrade, Venice, Munich, Geneva, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don, The Hague, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Rykjavik, and 
several other cities. 


James de la Fuente will give the 
first performance of Albert Spald- 
ing’s cadenzas for Mozart’s A major 
Violin Concerto, at a concert in the 
Gardner Museum in Boston on May 
13. 


Thomas Mayer, musical director 
of the Halifax Symphony, has been 
engaged to conduct Britten’s “The 
Rape of Lucretia” at this year’s 
Shakespearean festival in Stratford, 
Ont. 


Marian Anderson flew to Bogota 
on April 29, for a series of concerts 
in Colombia, Peru, and Mexico, Hilde 
Gueden left the same night for ap- 
pearances in Caracas, and Andres 
Segovia left the next day for Puerto 
Rico, after which he was to play in 
Venezuela, 
Cuba. 


Lois Marshall will make her first 
appearances in Europe when _ she 
sings with the Royal Philharmonic, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor, in 
London on May 26. She will record 
the soprano solos of Handel’s “Solo- 
mon” with Sir Thomas, the Royal 
Philharmonic, and the Beecham 
Choral Society, to be released in the 
United States under the Angel label. 


Colombia, Mexico, and 


Nicola Rossi-Lemeni portrayed the 
role of Lazaro di Roio in Pizzetti’s 
“La Figlia di Jorio” at La Scala in 
March—the composer having altered 
the part from baritone to bass. Be- 
tween performances, he was invited 
by leading Italian literary societies to 
give readings from his recently pub- 
lished second volume of poems, “Le 
Orme”. 


Joseph Rosenstock flew to Japan 
recently to conduct concerts and 
broadcasts of the Nippon Broadcast- 
ing Symphony, and returned in time 
to conduct Walton’s “Troilus and 
Cressida” at the opening of the New 
York City Opera’s season, on March 
28. After conducting the New York 
premiere of Liebermann’s “School for 











Wives” he returned by air to Tokyo 


to complete an assignment of 32 sym- 
phonic concerts and 20 broadcasts in 
all for the Nippon Hoso Kyokai. 


Donald Grobe has recently been 
signed to a contract as a leading tenor 
with the Krefeld Opera in Krefeld, 
Germany. 


Byron Janis has been re-engaged 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony for the 1956-57 season, and 
will also be heard next year with the 
Chicago Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Fritz Reiner and in four cities 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. 


NBC’s Hollywood outlet, KRCA- 
TV, is presenting Richard Ellsasser 
Mondays through Fridays, at 12:30 
a.m., starting April 30. On each pro- 
gram Mr. Ellsasser is improvising 
on a theme sent in by a member 
of the audience. 


On Gyorgy Sandor’s current Euro- 
pean tour, he has played with major 
orchestras in Frankfort, Zurich, and 
Luxembourg, and has given recitals 
in Vienna and Salzburg. He appeared 
as soloist with the Royal Philhar- 
monic in London, and during April 
was soloist with the Bristol and 
Bournemouth orchestras, where he 
presented Mario Peragallo’s Piano 
Concerto its first English perform- 
ance. 


George London has accepted an 
invitation from the Zagreb and Bel- 
grade opera companies to appear 
with them this month. He will sing 
the roles of Don Giovanni and Boris 
Godunoff. Later he will be heard in 
two broadcasts of “The Tales of 


Hoffmann”, from Milan and Munich. 
eIn July he goes to Bayreuth to sing 
in the festival. 





oe: 


Joseph Cole (left) and his accom- 
panist, William Browning, arrive at 
the Baton Rouge airport. The tenor 
was heard in a lieder recital in the 
Louisiana city 


Licia Albanese, Cesare Valletti, 
and Martial Singher were soloists 
with 65 members of the Symphony of 
the Air, on April 28, in a concert in 
White Plains, N.Y., for the benefit 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild edu- 
cational program. Robert Lawrence 
conducted. 


Paul Matthen made appearances 
with the Cantata Singers in New 
York, and in Princeton, Harvard, 
Schenectady, and Boston, before re- 
turning to the Stuttgart Opera in 
Germany, where he is a member. 
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Mozart Outshines Liebermann 


In Double Bill Premiere 


OLF Liebermann’s “School for 

Wives”, which had its premiere 

in Louisville earlier this season 
(see Musical America for Dec. 15, 
page 5), was introduced to the New 
York City Opera public on April 11, 
conducted by Joseph Rosenstock and 
staged by Moritz Bomhard, who staged 
as well as conducted the Louisville 
performance. The latter half of the 
evening's bill was Mozart’s “The Im- 
presario”. 

The Liebermann opera is distinctly 
second-rate stuff. Based upon a slender 
comedy by Moliére in the Figaro 
tradition, it is momentarily plausible 
and even ear-catching at times in its 
frankly tonal and lyrical idiom—a 
far cry from the Swiss composer’s 
usual 12-tone preoccupations—and its 
gratifyingly adept prosody. But it 
is too witless in its libretto and 
heavyhanded in its stage business to 
succeed as the French-type bonbon 
it evidently is intended to be. Further- 
more, the music is too contrived, too 
unctuously slick, and too lacking in 
personality to be really respectable. 
A self-proclaimed satirist with noth- 
ing to say is an unhappy spectacle, 
and I fear this is the role in which 
he underestimated his prospective 
audience. 

The cast, doing as well as they 
could with their fatuous roles, in- 
cluded William Pickett (in a promis- 
ing debut), John Reardon, Peggy 
Bonini, John Crain, Mignon Dunn and 
Joshua Hecht. 

A quite different matter was Moz- 
art’s delightful comedy with music, 
“The Impresario”. Concerning the 
tribulations of an opera-house director 
trying to assemble a company and 
falling afoul of two feuding sopranos, 
both “under the protection” of a 
wealthy patron, the farce comes off 
delightfully, thanks to a good Eng- 
lish adaptation of the text made by 
Giovanni Cardelli and a wry bit of 


acting on the part of Ludwig Donath 
as the impresario. 

The musical numbers include the 
well-known overture, which is a gem; 
the two arias of the vieing sopranos, 
brilliantly sung by Beverly Sills and 
Jacquelynne Moody; a trio by the 
sopranos and the wealthy patron (a 
tenor role ably sung by Michael Pol- 
lock); and a concluding vaudeville 
in which the previous singers are 
joined by Mr. Bluff, the impresario’s 
assistant and advisor, stylishly por- 
trayed by Jack Russell. The conductor 
again was Joseph Rosenstock; the 
stage director, Vladimir Rosing. 

The audience was vastly diverted 
by the hilariously contemporary 
character of the embroglio, the well- 
written and well-delivered spoken 
lines, and the charm of the satir- 
ically florid musical numbers. The 
production certainly should be re- 


tained in the repertoire. —R. E. 
Tosca 
April 12.—Making their first ap- 


pearances in “Tosca” at the City Cen- 
ter were Barry Morell as Cavaradossi, 
Gloria Lind in the title role, and 
Michael Quinn (also debut with com- 
pany) as the Sacristan. 

In the first act Miss Lind’s clear 
tones were sometimes marred by 
tremulosity, and Mr. Morell also 
appeared nervous, but thereafter the 
soprano’s singing was on a high level 
of musicianship and lyric beauty, as 
was that of the tenor. Mr. Morell 
sang “Recondita armonia” with an 
intense, luminous tone, and was dra- 
matically convincing in the later acts. 
Miss Lind was also stirring in the 
torture scene. 

Aldo Protti’s portrayal of Scarpia 
lacked subtlety, though his singing 
was vital. Mr. Quinn was a believ- 
able Sacristan, capable of waggish 
behavior. Joshua Hecht was a compe- 
tent Angelotti; Michael Pollock a 


In “The Impresario” (left to right): Ludwig Donath (Mr. Scruples), 


Jacquelynne Mood 


(Miss Silverpeal), Michael Pollock (Mr. Angel), 


y 
Beverly Sills (Mme. Goldentrill), Jack Russell (Mr. Bluff) 
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OPERA at the City Center. 


smooth-voiced Spoletta; Arthur New- 
man, Sciarrone; Margery MacKay, 
the Shepherd; and Thomas Powell, 
the Jailor. Thomas Martin conducted 
with vitality. —D. B. 


Madama Butterfly 


April 13.—The sudden indisposi- 
tion of Rosa Savoia gave young 
Josephine Asaro an opportunity to 
sing her first Butterfly with the City 
Opera—and a highly successful ap- 
pearance it was. Her voice, though 
light, had a warm quality. She wisely 
did not force it except at the most cli- 
mactic moments, and though a hard 
edge inevitably appeared, the bril- 
liance with which she soared over- 
came any reservations. Her portrayal 
of Cio-Cio-San was one of complete 
identification with the role. She was 
absorbed in the minutiae of character 
that create a living being on the 
stage. 

Piero Miranda Ferraro started off 
exceedingly well, as Pinkerton. There 
was a ring in his full-bodied voice 
that excited the audience. Unfortu- 
nately, the voice seemed to tire. Law- 
rence Winters was an excellent Sharp- 
less, a real singing actor. The per- 
formance was conducted by Emerson 
Buckley with an abundance of energy 
and a sympathetic rapport with the 
singers. —E. L. 


La Traviata 


April 14.—The exciting debut of 
Beverly Bower together with excellent 
portrayals by Barry Morell and Cor- 





i 


nell MacNeil were the high points of 
this performance. Hailing from Penn. 
sylvania, where she has sung ex. 
tensively, Miss Bower has made the 
jump to New York and has landed 
squarely in the middle of the musica] 
scene. She was a stunning Violetta, 
Not only did she have the agility 
for the “Sempre libera”, but she had 
an abundance of warm tone to pour 
forth effortlessly in cantilena. The 
love scenes were dramatically cogent, 
Mr. Morell, possessor of a lovely 
tenor voice and a disarmingly naive 
stage presence, did well with the role 
of Alfredo. Mr. MacNeil combined 
his beautiful voice with real artistry 
his elder Germont had power and 
dignity and a degree of pathos not 
often found in this role. Herbert 
Grossman, the conductor, seemed to 
be in a constant hurry, but neverthe- 
less obtained a spirited performance, 
—E. L, 


Other Performances 


Moritz Bombhard, director of the 
Kentucky Opera Association, which 
gave the first performances of Rolf 
Liebermann’s “School for Wives”, 
conducted the opera when it was 
repeated by the City Opera on the 
afternoon of April 15. It was his 
debut with the company, and he also 
conducted “The Impresario” at the 
same matinee. 

In the closing performance of the 
season, on the evening of April 15, 
“Il Trovatore” was repeated, with 
Cornell MacNeil singing the role of 
Di Luna for the first time. 


OPERA at the Metropolitan 





Der Rosenkavalier 


Max Rudolf took over the podium 
from Rudolf Kempe for the final pres- 
entation of the season of Richard 
Strauss’s opera. He conducted a care- 
ful, cleanly played performance, in 
which all the necessary ingredients 
were present except vitality. Over 
the less than ebullient orchestra, the 
voices of the singers stood out clearly 
—almost unfortunately so, because it 
seemed to be an off night, vocally, 
for everyone except Otto Edelmann, 
who was repeating his beautifully de- 
lineated and smoothly sung Ochs. 

With regard to acting and musician- 
ship there could be no complaints. 
Eleanor Steber’s Marschallin and Na- 
dine Conner’s Sophie—both new for 
the season—and Risé Stevens’ familiar 
Octavian were thoroughly in the pic- 
ture, projecting all the nuances of 
character and dovetailing their scenes 
together with admirable regard for 
each other and for the dramatic en- 
semble. But not until the final trio 
and duet did the voices shine forth 
with their characteristic gleam; pre- 
viously Miss Steber’s voice was af- 
flicted with unsteadiness, Miss Con- 
ner’s kept losing the spinning tone 
that normally makes it so lovely, and 
Miss Stevens’ was just not responding 
to the demands she made on it. 

Albert Da Costa made his first ap- 
pearance as the Italian singer in the 
first act, replacing Kurt Baum who 
was indisposed, but he was still un- 
easy in the music. 

Others in the cast were John 
Brownlee, as Faninal; Thelma Vo- 
tipka, as Marianne, Alessio De Pa- 


olis, as Valzacchi, Herta Glaz, as 
Annina; Osie Hawkins, as the Com- 
missary; Lawrence Davidson, as the 
Notary; Paul Franke, as the Inn- 
keeper; and James McCracken, 
Charles Anthony, Vilma Georgiou, 
Shakeh Vartenissian, Sandra Warfield, 
Emilia Cundari, Adriano Vitale, Ru- 
dolf Mayreder, Gabor Carelli, and 
Marsha Warren. —R. A. E 


Rigoletto 


April 12.—The Metropolitan’s 15th 
and last “Rigoletto” of the season was 
exciting. Gabor Carelli, who had sung 
the role of the Duke in a Students’ 
Matinee that afternoon, substituted in 
the evening as Borsa for Alessio De 
Paolis, who was indisposed. The role 
of the Duke on this occasion was 
stirringly performed by Richard 
Tucker, whose voice rang out with 
heroic gleam and power. Hilde Gue- 
den, appearing as Gilda for the first 
time this season, was nothing short of 
exquisite in the death scene, and her 
singing of the “Caro nome” had body 
and warmth as well as agile virtuosity. 
Robert Merrill offered a savage and 
yet tender characterization in the title 
role; and sang exceptionally well. 
Also expert were Giorgio Tozzi, as 
Sparafucile; and Sandra Warfield, as 
Maddalena. The others, in familiar 
roles, were Thelma Votipka, Norman 
Scott, George Cehanovsky, Calvin 
Marsh, Maria Leone, Vilma Geor- 
giou, and Louis Sgarro. Fausto Cleva 
conducted with melodramatic fervor, 
and the amazing score sounded as 
fresh and uncompromising as - 
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Fledermaus 

April 14. — Metropolitan Opera 
audiences said farewell to “Fleder- 
maus” in this closing performance of 
the current New York season, for 
the management has announced that 
the work will be absent from the 
repertory for an indefinite period. 
The occasion also marked another 
temporary farewell. Eleanor Steber 
will be on a leave of absence from 
the company next season, while she 
is on a world tour under the spon- 
sorship of ANTA. 

All in all, it was a thoroughly en- 
joyable evening. Though the produc- 
tion has become somewhat stale, the 
music remains ever fresh. In addition, 
Prince Orlofsky had some noted 
guests at his party to brighten the 
festivities—Cesare Siepi, who sang 
two Italian songs; Jussi Bjoerling, 
songs by Tosti and Grieg; Otto Edel- 
mann, “Ich muss einmal wieder in 
Grinzing sein”; and Hilde Gueden, 
Strauss’s “Voices of Spring”. 

The cast was a distinguished one, 
each member contributing his part 
of merriment to the performance. 
Charles Kullman was Eisenstein; 
Miss Steber, Rosalinda; Patrice Mun- 
sel, Adele; Mary Ellen Moylan, Ida; 
Gabor Carelli, Alfred; Blanche The- 
bom, Orlofsky; John Brownlee, 
Falke; Clifford Harvuot, Frank; 
Paul Franke, Dr. Blind; and Jack 
Mann, Frosch. The work was con- 
ducted by Tibor Kozma. —F. M., Jr. 


Other Performances 


Margaret Roggero sang the role 
of Maddalena in “Rigoletto”, for the 
first time at the opera house, in the 
student matinee on April 12, in which 
Laurel Hurley was Gilda; Clifford 
Harvuot, Rigoletto; Gabor Carelli, the 
Duke; and Kurt Adler, the conductor. 


Thomson Opera 


Revived at Phoenix 


One can only continue to marvel 
at the felicity and wit with which 
Virgil Thomson set the surrealistic 
texts of Gertude Stein, the last of 
which, “The Mother of Us All”, dat- 
ing from 1946, received its first fully 
professional performance at the Phoe- 
nix Theater on April 16 (repeated on 
April 23). 

The book, written in Stein’s typical 
disjunctive, declamatory, symbolical 
language, concerns Susan B. Anthony 
and a wide assortment of characters, 
real and fictional, including Daniel 
Webster, John Adams, Lillian Russell, 
Ulysses S. Grant, et al., as well as a 
certain Gertrude S. and Virgil T., 
who wander in and out and help hold 
things together. Out of a morass of 
verbal nonsense and _irrelevancies 
there eventually arises some quite 
good sense about the rights of women 
and the nobility of Miss Anthony, 
who ends as a piece of communica- 
tive sculpture on a pedestal. 

There are no nonsense nor irrelev- 
ancies in Thomson’s score, however. 
It is one of the most secure, lucid and 
purposeful pieces of music I know. 
It is a 19th-century American pastiche 
of marches, hymn tunes, folk-type 
popular tunes, and other period mate- 
rial discreetly interspersed with 
enough dissonance and managed with 
enough guile to make clear that, what- 
ever the text, the music is satire. In 
fact, in my opinion, Thomson, in 
league with Gertrude Stein or not, is 
the best poker-faced satirist of his 
generation. The score is a marvel of 
clarity and simplicity, though the 
latter is deceptive, as the performers 
Probably could tell us. The tunes are 
good and fresh-seeming, though out- 
rageously bucolic (a quality nicely 
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Gene Dauber 


In “The Mother of Us AIl’’: Shirlee 


Emmons (seated), as Susan B. 
Anthony; Leon Lishner, as Daniel 
Webster; Lloyd Harris, as Virgil T.; 


Elaine Bonazzi, as Gertrude S. 


legitimatized by the satire), and the 
prosody is consistently graceful. 

Produced as the Phoenix Theater’s 
“Sideshow No. 6” by T. Edward 
Hambleton and Norris Houghton in 
association with Lincoln Kirstein, the 
opera was simply mounted and hand- 
somely costumed. The stage director 
was Bill Butler and the conductor was 
Mr. Thomson. Outstanding among the 
big cast of remarkably gifted young 
singers were Shirlee Emmons, heroic 
and vocally impressive as Susan B. 
Anthony; Leon Lishner, a grandly 
oratorical Daniel Webster; Joseph 
Sopher, a devil-may-care Jo the Loi- 
terer in a Civil War cap; Robert Falk, 
monumental as Ulysses S. Grant; and 
Mildred Ellor, a wonderfully fatuous 
Lillian Russell. 

Everyone sang splendidly, whether 
individually or in ensemble, and they 
averaged at least 98 per cent in intel- 
ligibility. The orchestra could have 
done with more rehearsal. The theater 
was full, and the applause, mixed with 
a few genial boos, was frequent, spon- 
taneous and warm. Everybody seemed 
to be having a good time including 
the composer, whose tongue may or 
may not have been in his cheek. 

—Ronald Eyer 


Krips Makes American 
Operatic Debut 


Buffalo.—Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
was presented by the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Josef Krips, at 
Kleinhans Music Hall, for the 11th 
pair of subscription concerts, on 
March 16 and 18. A third perfor- 
mance was given in Rochester on 
March 20. Mr. Krips made his debut 
in America as an opera conductor in 
these performances. 

The “dramma giocoso” character 
of the fully staged opera was empha- 
sized. The colorful costumes and set- 
tings had the brightness of sunny 
Spain. 

The performance was admirable 
for its continuity, its proportion, and 
the poise and insight given it by Mr. 
Krips. For the overture and larger 
finales a full orchestra was used, and 
a small orchestra for the arias and 
ensembles, providing balance between 
singers and players. Mr. Krips played 
for the recitatives, and in these, for 
practical purposes, a piano was used. 
The fine performance of the orchestra 
was well-balanced, fluent and dramatic 
and contributed largely to the unity 
of the performance—one of its out- 
standing qualities. 

The performance had the further 
advantage of an excellent cast. James 
Pease gave the role of the Don spirit 
and dash. Suzanne Danco was the 
Donna Anna. Leporello was sung by 
Fernando Corena, who expertly por- 





trayed the character of the rascally 
servant. 

The rich voice of Teresa Stich- 
Randall shone in the role of Donna 
Elvira, and Pierrette Alarie was Zer- 
lina. Leopold Simoneau was Don Ot- 
tavio, giving a sincere performance. 
Leon Lishner was Masetto, and Her-, 
bert Beattie was a distinctive and im- 
pressive Commendatore. The cast was 
supplemented by the Buffalo State 
Teachers College Chorus, directed by 
William Tallmadge. 

Werner Graf, producer of the op- 
era, ingeniously brought the size of 
the stage into proportion by setting 
the action within a framework and 
indicating change of scene by the use 
of colored slides backstage. The 
scenery and slides were the work of 
Richard Rychtarik, TV art director 
of CBS. The programs added an aura 
with a special jacket in a design ap- 
propriate to the period of the opera, 
which was a gift of the Birge Com- 
pany of this city. —Berna Bergholtz 


Central City Adds 


Tosea to Festival 


Denver, Colo.—Elemer Nagy will 
stage and design the production of 
Puccini’s “Tosca” for the opening of 
the 1956 Central City festival, on 
June 30. Emerson Buckley has been 
signd as musical director for both 
“Tosca” and Douglas Moore’s new 
American folk opera, “The Ballad 
of Baby Doe”, which has its premiere 
on July 7. This will be the seventh 
season Mr. Nagy has participated in 
the festival, and Mr. Buckley’s first. 

Hanya Holm, choreographer, and 
Edwin Levy will co-direct the Moore 
opera, for which Donald Oenslager 
will create sets and costumes. “Tos- 
ca” will receive six performances be- 
fore July 7, and then alternate per- 
formances with “he Balled of Baby 
Doe” through the closing of the 
season, on July 28. 

Lucine Amara and Mariquita Moll 


music department at New York Uni- 
versity, conducts the programs. 


Kelley and Busch 
For Metropolitan Opera 


The Metropolitan Opera has en- 
gaged Norman Kelley, American 
tenor, for the role of Mime in Wag- 
ner’s “Ring” cycle, to be staged next 
season. Mr. Kelley has appeared over 
400 times as Nika Magadoff in 
Menotti’s “The Consul”, and as a 
member of the New York City Opera 
took the role of Pandarus in the 
New York premiere of Walton’s 
“Troilus and Cressida”, last October. 

Hans Busch, who staged “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” for the company a 
few seasons ago, will rejoin the staff 
of stage directors next season. 


Mozart Festival 
At Stratford, Conn. 


Stratford, Conn.—A Mozart festi- 
val, sponsored by the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theater and 
Academy in association with Ballet 
Society, Inc., will take place from 
May 30 through June 5, at the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival Theater. 

Events will include a production of 
“The Abduction from the Seraglio” 
with a new English libretto by Ches- 
ter Kallman, to be conducted by Erich. 
Leinsdorf with the Symphony of the 
Air; the premiere of Balanchine’s new 
ballet “A Musical Joke”, and the re- 
vival of his “Caracole”, both to be 
danced by the New York City Bal- 
let; performances of the “Coronation” 
Mass by Mr. Leinsdorf leading the 
Symphony of the Air and the Strat- 
ford Choir; and programs by the 
WOQXR String Quartet. 

It is planned to devote the 1957 
festival to the works of Igor Stravin- 
sky on the occasion of his 50th anni- 
versary in the theater. 


have been double cast in the title 


role of “Tosca”. Jon Crain will ap- 
pear as Cavaradossi, and Frank 
Guarrera as Scarpia. Dolores Wilson, 
soprano, will sing the title role in 
“The Ballad of Baby Doe”; Frances 
Bible, mezzo-soprano, will portray 
Augusta Tabor; Clifford Harvuot and 
Walter Cassel, baritones, are double 
cast as H. A. W. Tabor; and Lawrence 
Davidson, bass, will portray William 
Jennings Bryan. Martha Lipton, mez- 
zo-soprano, will sing a leading role 
in the Moore opera. 


Flagstad, Svanholm 


In Broadcast Opera 


This year’s “World Music Festi- 
vals” over the CBS Radio network is 
opening with a recorded performance 
of Wagner’s “Goétterdimmerung”, 
with Kirsten Flagstad as Briinnhilde 
and Set Svanholm as Siegfried. Re- 
cently recorded in Norway, the opera 
is being broadcast in its entirety, one 
act each week, May 6 through May 
20 


A Mozart Festival held in Salzburg 
in January, 1956, will be presented 
on the series on May 27, and June 3, 
10, and 17. They will include perfor- 
mances by the Vienna Philharmonic 
and the Mozarteum Orchestra. Con- 
ductors Ernst Marzendorfer, Edwin 
Fischer, Karl BGhm, and Herbert von 
Karajan participated, and the follow- 
ing soloists: Irmgard Seefried, so- 
prano; Wilhelm Backhaus, Clara 
Haskil, and Mr. Fischer, pianists. 

A new weekly series of 13 musical 
programs, “Backgrounds of Music”, 
began on March 17 over WCBS 
Radio. Martin Bernstein, head of the 
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Violin and Piano 
Sonata by Johnson 


The two sonatas for violin and 
piano, “Sonata Breve” and “Sonata 
Rinverdita”, by Lockrem Johnson re- 
veal a sensitive and courageously in- 
dependent musical temperament. The 
“Sonata Breve” is Johnson’s Sonata 
No. 2 for Violin and Piano, composed 
in 1948 but extensively revised since, 
The “Sonata Rinverdita” is his Sonata 
No. 3, composed in 1950. Both of 
these relatively brief works are issued 
by Dow Music Publishers and avail- 
able from C. F. Peters. 

The composer might just as well 
have entitled these pieces “Poems or 
Epigrams”, but whatever the titles, the 
music is deeply felt and expressive, if 
fragmentary and undeveloped. The 
“Sonata Breve” is built around a rest- 
less ostinato figure that makes its ap- 
pearance in the piano part at the 
beginning. This is varied, rhythmically 
and in other ways, as the texture be- 
comes increasingly rhapsodic, reach- 
ing a climax in a sustained trill of the 
piano, set off by sharp dissonances and 
a dramatic entrance of the violin in 
the low register. Then, the whole 
thing dissolves, with the violin taking 
a pianissimo high trill against a final 
reiteration of the ostinato figure in 
the piano. This music is curiously 
frustrating. It never seems to say quite 
what it means to, yet it is fascinat- 
ing. 

Johnson has taken the title of his 
“Sonata Rinverdita” from the Italian 
verb “rinverdire”, which means “to 
make green again”. I must confess 
that this highly condensed work seems 
forced and too unidiomatic to convey 
the violent expressive content that he 
has put into it. But in performance 
(I have not heard it in concert) the 
texture might carry better than it 
promises. By repeating part of the 
opening section, the composer has 
given the’ music a sort of cyclic bal- 
ance. Violinists who are in search 
of intelligent and unusual music 
should examine these sonatas. 
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Add to your program, 
whether in concert, radio 
or television 


RICHARD HAGEMAN's 
most brilliant 
song 


MIRANDA 


Poem by Hilaire Belloc 
Spanish text by 
Andres de Segurola 


Sung by the world's 
most famous singers 
High and Medium .60 


Orchestral Score and Parts 
on rental 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Sacred and Secular 
Choral Compositions 


Powell Weaver has used a Bach 
fugue in setting “The Lord of All 
Did Reign Supreme” for mixed 
chorus (SATB) with organ or piano. 
The words are from the Union Prayer 
Book. Many of the fugues from “The 
Well-Tempered Clavier” are effective 
when sung by voices or played by 
strings, provided that the original mu- 
sic is respected. The arrangement is 
issued by Galaxy Music Corporation, 
which has also published Alinda B. 
Couper’s mellifluous and extremely 
simple setting of “God Be in My 
Head” (from the Sarum Primer of 
1514) for mixed chorus (SATB) with 
organ. 

In the secular field, Galaxy has is- 
sued Sven Lekberg’s lush setting for 
mixed chorus (SATB) a cappella of 
a sentimental love-lyric by Robert 
Farren, “Thou Art All My Treasure 
Thou”. 


Songs for Solo 
Voice and Piano 


Richard Kountz’s “The Mountain 
Brook” is a brisk setting for high 
voice (E to A) of verse by the com- 
poser. The vocal line is simple, with 
a more florid, though light, accom- 
paniment. “My Sweet Sweeting”, a 
song by William France for high 
voice (D to G), enriches another sim- 
ple vocal part with a saccharine and 
flowing accompaniment. Otto Wick’s 
setting of verse by Agnes R. Hof- 
mann, “In Dreams Alone”, for high 
voice (E to B), uses a familiar for- 
mula, complete with a lush climax 
and a fade-out on a sustained F sharp 
at the end. All these songs are issued 
by Galaxy, which has also published 
Powell Weaver’s “The Bells of Time”, 
for medium-high voice (D flat to G 
flat), in the sacred category. The ac- 
companiment may be played either 
on the piano or the organ, in the lat- 
ter case with chimes at the end. 


Suite for Piano 
By Siegfried Strohbach 


“Die Spieldose” (“The Music Box’’), 
a suite of seven pieces by Siegfried 
Strohbach, issued by Breitkopf & 
Hartel, reveals an ingenious plan that 
is only partly successful in execution. 
Each of the seven main sections is 
varied in mood, idiom, and key, the 
first in C major, the second in D 
major, the third in E major and so 
on, up the scale. Between these sec- 
tions is a brief Intermezzo, with typ- 
ical music-box effects, which is varied 
only slightly, thus acting as a unifying 
link. The trouble is that Strohbach’s 
writing is rather heavy and ungrace- 
ful in figuration and opaque in har- 
monic coloring. But with all its faults, 
this is an interesting and original little 
work; I should like to become better 
acquainted with this contemporary 
German composer’s music. 


Children’s Piano Pieces 
By Heitor Villa-Lobos 


Music of melodic abundance and | 


exotic rhythmic appeal couched in 
very simple terms is to be found in 


Heitor Villa-Lobos’ suite of six pieces | | 


called “Petizada” (“Children”). The 
first one, called “The Right Hand Has 
a Rose” combines an ostinato rhyth- 
mic figure with a singing melody. 
The second, naively translated as “My 








Mother Used to Lullaby Me Like 
This”, has the drowsy insistence of a 
nursery tune. In the third, “The 
Poor Little Country Girl”, we get a 
glimpse of Brazilian folk dance and 
song. The chief interest in the fourth 
piece, “The Little White Dress”, is 
again rhythmic. The fifth, called 
“Sacy”, is a brisk little march that 
sounds “saucy”, so that one wonders 
if the title is a misprint. The sixth 
piece, “The Story of Caipirinha”, is a 
fascinating little rhythmic _ story. 
These unusual pieces are issued singly 
by Peer International Corporation. 


Etler Composes 
Bassoon Sonata 


Alvin Etler’s Sonata for Bassoon 
and Piano, composed in 1952 and 
now issued by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, is a dry, witty, and extremely 
well-written work. The influence of 
Hindemith upon the composer is 
strong, but it has not effaced his own 
personality. Fortunately, he has emu- 
lated Hindemith’s virtues. The bas- 
soon and piano parts are woven firmly 
into a unified contrapuntal texture; the 
rhythmic devices are effective, if ex- 
tremely tricky in the second move- 
ment; and each of the four compact 
movements fits neatly into the over- 
all pattern. The piano part is happily 
free from any unnecessary padding, 
and the bassoon part gives the per- 
former a chance to breathe and ex- 
ploits the coloristic possibilities of the 
instrument adroitly. The last move- 
ment, a bouncy rondo, is irresistibly 
high-spirited. —Robert Sabin 


Six composers have been awarded 
prizes in the fifth annual South- 
western Symposium of Contemporary 
American Music, held in April at the 
University of Texas. The three $100 
awards for orchestral music were 
won by Merrills Lewis for his Sym- 
phony in One Movement: Benjamin C. 
Dunford for his “Smoky Mountain 
Holiday”; and Roy Sudlow for his 
“Eclogue for Orchestra”. Two $75 
awards for choral music went to 
R. P. Dosien for his “The Storm” 
and Wilbur L. Collins for his “Psalm 
25”. “Ballata” by Patrick McCarthy 
was selected for the $100 symphonic- 
band music award. 

George Fox, of Brantford, Ont., 
was announced the winner in the 
ninth annual competition held by 
the Church of the Ascension, New 
York City, for his motet “Come, 
Holy Dove”. 

The Musicians Club of New York 
has presented a $500 scholarship to 
Judith Raskin, lyric soprano, and 
$200 to Carl White, baritone, as the 
result of its recent auditions. 

Ivan Davis, of Denton, Texas, won 
second prize in a piano contest spon- 
sored by the Naples Music Academy. 
Mr. Davis received 250,000 lire or 
about $400. 

Finalists in the auditions for the 
1956 Michaels Memorial Music 
Award were Monte Hill Davis, pian- 
ist; Malcolm fam, anata Beverly 


Somach, violinist: and Willard 
Straight pianist. They will be heard 
at the final audition to be held at 
the regular concert of the Grant 
Park Symphony on June 30. 

Gloria Gargani, soprane from 
Cranston, R. L, received a $299 
scholarship from the Rhode Island 
Independence Chapter, DAR. This 
was the first time a music scholarship 
has been presented by this Rhode 
Island chapter. 





ANTHEM CONTEST. = Auspices; 
American Guild of Organists. For 
an anthem for mixed voices, not to 
exceed six minutes in length, set to 
an English text. Award: $150 and 
publication. Deadline: Jan. 1, 1957, 
Address: AGO, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

ARCARI FOUNDATION ANNUAL 
COMPETITION. For a composi- 
tion in the form of a one-move- 
ment concerto for accordion with 
orchestral accompaniment, of five 
to ten minutes in length. Open to 
all composers, here or abroad. 
Award: $1,000. Deadline: Dec. 31, 
1956. Adcress: Arcari Foundation, 
14 Merior Rd., Merion Station, Pa. 

CAPITAL UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 
CHOIR CONDUCTORS’ GUILD 
ANNUAL COMPETITION. For 
an anthem suitable for average 
church choir. Open to all compos- 
ers. Deadline: Sept. 1, 1956. Ad- 
dress: Everett W. Mehrley. contest 
chairman, Mees Conservatory, Cap- 
ital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 

FRIENDS OF HARVEY GAUL 
TENTH ANNUAL COMPOSI- 
TION CONTEST. For an anthem 
with piano or organ accompaniment 
or a cappella, not to exceed ten 
minutes in length. Award: $300 
and publication. For a composition 
for two harps with or without any 
combination of instruments (lim- 
ited to Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Ohio). Award: $100. Both con- 
tests are open only to citizens of 
the United States. Deadline: Dec. 
1, 1956. Address: Friends of Har- 
vey Gaul Contest, Mrs. David V. 
Murdoch, 315 Shady Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS BIENNIAL STU- 
DENT AUDITIONS. Three $200 
cash awards to be presented to win- 
ners in voice, string, and keyboard 
instrument classifications. Entrants 
must be between the ages of 16 
and 25. For further information 
write National Federation of Music 
Clubs, 445 West 23rd St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION’ OF 
MUSIC CLUBS YOUNG ART- 
ISTS AUDITIONS. Classifications: 
voice, piano, violin, chamber music. 
Piano or violin entrants must be be- 
tween 20 and 30 years of age; 
voice, between 23 and 35; members 
of chamber-music groups, 20 and 
35. Awards: $1,000 in each classi- 
fication or New York debut or 
equivalent. For further information 
write National Federation of Music 
Clubs, 445 West 23rd St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 





A PSALM OF PRAISE 
By MABEL DANIELS 


o> 

3] for mixed chorus, three trumpets, percussion and strings. 
SN Performed at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
3] April 27 and 28, 1956, Charles Munch, conductor. 
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First performances in New York 


Orchestral Works 


Balendonck, Armand: “Cosmos” (American Symphony of New York, April 12) 
Bilotti, Anton: “Portrait of M’ (American Symphony of New York, April 12) 
Hall, Reginald: “Elegy for Orchestra” (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


April 21) 


Macero, Teo: ‘‘Fusion” (Columbia University Orchestra, April 21) 
Schmitt, Florent: ‘Enfants’? (Orchestra da Camera, April 1i) 


Concertos 


Thomson, Virgil: Concerte 
Philharmonic-Symphony, April 19) 
Opera 


Dance Scores 


Wolfe, Stanley: 


Chamber Music 


cert, April 28) 


Wimmer, April 13) 


April 24) 


Concert, April 15) 


Vocal Music 


Avshalomov, Aaron: Five excerpts 


Kalmancff, Martin: 
“For Critics”; 
of Music Clubs, April 27) 

Lambert. Cecily: C 


Levy, Marvin D.; “The Echoes”, 


Minn MU 


Bernstein, Leonard: “Serenade” (after Plato’s ““Sympcsium”’), for violin solo 
and string orchestra with percussion (Symphony of the Air, April 18) 

Prokofieff, Serge: Concerto for Cello and Orchestra No. 2, Op. 125 (New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, April 19) 


for Flute, Strings and Percussion (New York 


Liebermann, Rolf: “School for Wives” (New York City Opera, April 11) 


Delle Joio, Norman: Variations on a Theme (Julliard Dance Theater, April 20) 
Luening, Otto: Theater Piece, No. 2 (Juilliard Dance Theater, April 20) 
“King’s Heart” (Juilliard Dance Theater, April 27) 


Cruz, Ivo: Sonata for Violin and Piano (Twilight Concert, April 28) 
Laderman, Ezra: Theme and Variations, for violin and piano (Twilight Con- 


Peeters, Flor-Wimmer, Harry: Aria, for cello and piano, Op. 51 


Rapoport, Eda: String Quartet No. 3 (Twilight Concert, April 28) 
Rawsiherne, Alan: Sonata for Viola and Piano (George Grossman, April 22) 
Revueltas, Silvestre: Three Pieces for Violin and Piano (New Music Concert, 


Schnabel, Artur: “Duodecimet” for 12 solo instruments (Schnabel Memorial 


Sckoloff, Noel: Second String Quartet (New Music Concert, April 24) 


v, Aa : from the opera 
(Columbia University Orchestra, April 22) 
Bonsignore, Anthony: “All "Imbrunire’”’ (Alessandro Trcetta, April 15) 
Claflin. Avery: Finale from Scene 1 of the opera “La Grande Breteche” 
(Composers Group of New York City, April 10) 

Davies, Harvey R.- “Eldorado” (Aristo Artists, April 22) 
Ewell, Som: Three Songs (Composers Group, April 10) 

_“Lamento di Puccini” (Alessandro Trotta, April 15); 
“For Pianists” (Lorenzo Malfatti, at New York Federation 


Cycle of Songs on Poems of A. E. Housman for voice and 
string quartet (Twilight Concert, April 28) 


‘vin “ : cantata for Soprano and Chamber En- 
s.mble (Twilight Concert, April 28) 





(Harry 


“The Great Wall” 





—— , Peter Pindar: Second “Whitman” Cycle (New Mus‘c Concert, 
April 24) | 
Revueltas, Silvestre: Three Songs (New Music Concert, April 24) 
Weigl, \ ally: Four a cappella choruses (Composers Group, April 10) = 
W hitaker, William: “Abraham and Isaac”, cantata (American Choral Group, = 
April 15) = 
= 
= 
ou 


Composers Corner 





The Austrian National Prizes are 
awarded annually to Austrian citizens 


for outstanding activities in their 
respective fields. This year a special 
prize in music has been awarded to 
Josef Mathias Hauer, who developed 
the musical technique of the 12-tone 
system prior to Schénberg and with- 
out comparative study. 


Ned Rorem has recently com- 
pleted his Second Symphony, which 
will have its first performance on 
Aug. 5, by the organization that 
commissioned the work, the La Jolla 
Symphony. Eugene Istomin is giv- 
ing 40 performances of Mr. Rorem’s 
“Burlesque” on the pianist’s tour 
of the Far East. At present the com- 
poser is working on a one-act opera 
for _coloratura) commissioned — by 
Virginia Fleming. 


Harold Blumenfeld has been 
granted a leave of absence from 
Washington University and is devot- 
ing himself to composing an opera 
titled “Amphitryon 4”. 


Gena Branscombe’s “Pacific Sket- 
ches”, for French horn and piano, 
were performed in the American pro- 
gram of the New York Federation 


of Music Clubs convention, April 
27 to 29. 
Wells Hively’s opera “Junipero 


Serra” received its first performance 
anywhere on March 28 in the Teatro 
Principal, Palma, under the auspices 
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of the American Embassy in Madrid. 
His “Tres Himnos” was recently re- 
corded by the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. 


Robert Ward’s opera “Pantaloon” 
will be given its premiere by the 
Columbia University Opera Work- 
shop, under Felix Brentano and Ru- 
dolf Thomas, on May 17 at the Juil- 
liard School of Music. The libretto by 
Bernard Stambler is based on Andre- 
ieff's play “He Who Gets Slapped”. 
Other performances are scheduled for 
May 18 and 19. 


Richard French has been elected 
executive chairman of the League of 
Composers—ISCM. Mr. French is 
vice-president of Associated Music 
Publishers. 


Three works of Leonardo De 
Lorenzo—"Suite Moderna”, “Serenata 
breve a Pan”, and “Divertimento 
Flautistico”—were performed by the 
De Lorenzo Flute Ensemble on 
March 11 at the Chadwick School 
Auditorium, Rolling Hills, Calif. 


The Louisville Philharmonic So- 
ciety has awarded five additional 
Louisville Orchestra commissions in 
its commissioning project series. These 
newest commissions have been re- 
ceived by Colin McPhee, Niels Viggo 
Bentzon, Roger Goeb, Herbert Elwell, 
and Klaus Egge. Gail Kubik’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 received its world pre- 
miere by the orchestra on April 7. 


New York City Opera 
Plans Five Novelties 


Erich Leinsdorf, new director of 
the New York City Opera, has an- 
nounced that five new productions 
will be staged by the company during. 
its six-week fall season. One of them, 
Frank Martin’s “The Tempest” will 
open the season on Sept. 20. 

The Swiss composer's setting of 
Shakespeare’s play, arranged in 
three acts, will have its premiere next 
month during the Vienna Festival. 
Martin used a German translation 
for his original version, but the 
Shakespearean text will be sung here. 

A double bill will be offered of 
Carl Orff’s “The Moon”, in an Eng- 
lish translation by Maria Massey, 
and “Susannah”, by Carlisle Floyd, 
South Carolina composer now teach- 
ing at Florida State University. 
“Susannah”, based on the = story 
of Susannah and the Elders, had its 
premiere at the university in Febru- 
ary, 1955. “The Moon” is new to 
this country, and tells of the fabled 
theft of the heavenly body. 

Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the Un- 
derworld”, with a _ revised libretto 
by Eric Bentley and new scoring by 
Tadeusz Kassern, and Thomas’s 
“Mignon” will be newly produced by 
the company. 

Completing the repertoire will be 
“La Bohéme”, “Carmen”, “Die 
Fledermaus”, and “La Traviata”. The 
current schedule calls for 35  per- 
formances. 

Leo Kerz, new art director of the 
company, is planning an integrated 
design for the entire repertory, re- 
quiring reconstruction of the stage. 
He will be assisted by Marcella Cis- 
ney. 

Conductors will include Mr. Leins- 
dorf; Jean Morel, music director of 
the company; Joseph Rosenstock; 
Emerson Buckley; and Julius Rudel. 


13 Soloists To Make 
Stadium Debut 


Thirteen artists will be heard at 
Lewisohn Stadium for the first time 
during the six-week stadium concert 
season, beginning on June 18. Pipe 
organists will be soloists there for the 
first time, on June 27, when a special 
concert honoring the 60th anniversary 
of the American Guild of Organists 
is conducted by William Strickland. 
George Thalben-Ball and Claire Coci 
will he soloists in organ concertos. 

Other instrumentalists new to the 
stadium will be Harold Cone, Samuel 
Lipman, and Alexander Uninsky, 
pianists; and Paige Brook, flutist. Sing- 
ers in their stadium debut will be Mar- 
jorie Gordon and Beverly Sills, so- 
pranos; Mignon Dunn, mezzo-soprano; 
Robert Barry and William Tabbert, 
tenors; Jack Russell, baritone; and Lu- 
ben Vichey, bass. 

Returning soloists include Anna- 
mary Dickey, Eileen Farrell, Brenda 
Lewis, and Leontyne Price, sopranos; 
Marian Anderson, Martha Lipton, and 
Claramae Turner, contraltos; Richard 
Tucker, tenor; William Warfield, bari- 
tone; Zino Francescatti, Mischa El- 
man, Erica Morini, Michael Rosenker, 
and Tossy Spivakovsky, violinists; 
Stell Andersen, Henri Deering, and 
Earl Wild, pianists; and Aldo Parisot, 
cellist. 





Melbourne, Australia—Sir Eugene 
Goossens has resigned from his post 
as director of the New South Wales 
State Conservatorium of Music. He 
has also relinquished his conductorship 
of the Sydney Symphony. 
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Kimball Bldg. 


Longines Symphonette ® 
Mishel Piastro & 27 musicians 


Clarence Cramer's Opera Festival 
"Gala Night at the Opera’’ (com- 
plete) Aida, Faust, with your chorus, 
erch. 


“Music for Tonight" 
Albert Tipton 14 St. Louis Symphony 
artists 


Serenaders Male Quartet 


“Carmen & Don Jose" 
Ralph Nielsen, Audrey Paul, 
Marlinn Trio 


“In Operetta Time" 
Elizabeth Humphrey, Bernard Izzo 


Bill & Pat Medley 
2 concert grand Baldwins 
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“Art poised and strong, ad- 


mirable in continence, 
in beauty.” 
—N.Y.WORLD-TELEGRAM 
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Noel Coward 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Andre Kostelanetz conducting. Noel 
Coward, narrator; Leonid Hambro 
and Jascha Zayde, pianists. Carnegie 
Hall, April 7: 


“Russlan and Ludmilla” 
6a SEs hed theta es atue eee h Glinka 
“Carnival of the Animals’’. .Saint-Saéns 

“Capriccio Espagnole’.............. 

Rimsky-Korsakoft 


Overture to 


a ger eee ba een Scott 
“Espaiia”’ . Chabrier 
“Little Train of the C: aipir: ‘rere 
ocenthn ees 4pee en nieena Villa- Lobos 
“On the Beautiful Blue Danube” 
Reed cates eve Strauss 
“Pomp and Circumstance “ee SS 
L<hiles mane ikaw nase enhatiran Elgar 


For Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival of the 
Animals” Noel Coward read Ogden 
Nash’s hilarious verses preceding each 
section. Mr. Coward projected his 
voice with ease and conveyed their 
appropriate messages from memory 
with keen appreciation of their hu- 
mor. Leonid Hambro and Jascha 
Zayde, who were somewhat eclipsed 
by Mr. Coward’s British wit, played 
with the utmost rapport. Andre Kos- 
telanetz conducted with his customary 
skill and the orchestral textures were 
as finished as they were well-blended. 

The orchestra sounded well in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Es- 
pagnole”, but did not have the nec- 
essary verve. Chabrier’s “Espana” and 
the Villa-Lobos Toccata describing 
the “Little Train of the Caipira” is 
the final section of the “Bachianas 
Brasileiras No. 2”, as well as the pro- 
gram opener, received more vivacious 
readings. —D. B. 


National Symphony 
Gives Creston Premiere 


National Symphony Orchestra, 
Howard Mitchell, conductor. Carne- 
gie Hall, April 8: 

“Roman Carnival” Overture. .. . Berlioz 

“Appalachian Spring” > ia Copland 
et. | erste Schuman 

a” Ee eee eee Creston 

(First New York performance) 

Cees Te 16 is cise denned 7illa-Lobos 


The National Symphony under 
Howard Mitchell, assisted by the 
Howard University Choir, gave a 
provocative concert, exceedingly well 
rehearsed and altogether exemplary. 
Aaron Copland’s dance score, which 
the orchestra has recorded, was given 
what must be a definitive perform- 
ance. The composer was present to 
acknowledge the tumultuous applause. 
The delicate colorings, the jagged 
rhythms, the slowly building lyric 
lines were never more poignant nor 
dramatic. 


William Schuman’s Secular Cantata 


No. 2, “A Free Song”, harks back to 
1942, and its two sections are based 
on verses from Walt Whitman’s 
“Drum Taps”. An evocative, well- 
proportioned score, it has a telling 
effect. He overuses the canonic de- 
vice in handling his choral writing, 
but his sense of prosody is imagina- 
tive. 

The Creston work was a disap- 
pointment. In _ three sections, the 
work evolves from an opening string 
statement. His symphonic processes 


place great importance on the use of 
inversion and telescoping. Whichever 
way you turn a diminished seventh, 
however, it is still a diminished sev- 
enth. As a result the ghost of Franz 





Liszt hovers closely above. It is 
scored effectively in the post-roman- 
tic concept of what an orchestra 
should sound like, with overpowering 
climaxes replete with percussion bat- 
teries competing against brass choirs. 
The tone of the symphony is ultra- 
serious, yet one would suggest that 
though it all sounds important it is a 
lesser opus from a_ distinguished 
American composer. 

Villa-Lobos’ extraordinarily difficult 
invocation of the primitive jungle 
brought the concert to an overwhelm- 
ing close. In the final section, with 
the chorus chanting “Rasga O Cora- 
cas” and above it a wondrous song, 
with the orchestra moving in and 
around the two elements, we have be- 
fore us the passionate outpouring of a 
master. The Howard University 
Choir responded magnificently to Mr. 
Mitchell, who demonstrated through- 





Fabian Bachrach 
Howard Mitchell 


out an affinity for 
music. 

During the intermission, Howard 
Hanson, president of the National 
Music Council, presented its award 
for distinguished service to American 
music for the second time to Mr. 
Mitchell. —E. L. 


contemporary 


Tzincoca Begins 

Chamber Orchestra Series 
Orchestra da Camera, Remus Tzin- 

coca, conductor. Cesare Siepi, bass. 

Town Hall, April 11: 


“Brandenburg” Concerto No. 3..Bach 


Symphony No. 2, in B flat. ...Schubert 
“Mentre ti lascio” (K. 513) ...Mozart 
“Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée” ....Ravel 
PEE. noe cans cctaesdhinded Schmitt 


(First New York performance) 


In this first of three concerts this 
spring by the Orchestra da Camera, 
composed of picked instrumentalists 
from the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Remus Tzincoca_ con- 
ducted the instrumental works with 
authority. His tempos were always 
on the brisk side, and his instru- 
mental forces were well balanced. 
A slight emphasis on the woodwinds 
in the Schubert was all to the good. 

Mr. Tzincoca also had an eye and 
an ear for the coloristic and im- 
pressionistic “effects” in Florent 
Schmitt’s well-crafted “Enfants”, 
written in 1939, but the work as a 
whole smacks of midnight oil. Its 
most interesting sections are the most 
obvious. The sweetly singing strings 
in the Massenet-like third and fifth 
sections, and the lovely shimmering 
ending to the fourth, have a senti- 
mental appeal. Under Mr. Tzincoca’s 


direction, these were tastefully under- 
done and not cloying. 

Cesare Siepi, in particularly fine 
voice, sang Mozart’s “Mentre ti 
lascio” with style and understanding. 
He was heard to even better advan- 
tage in “Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée”. 
The three songs with their fascinat- 
ing Spanish rhythms and sophisticated 
melodies were sung freely, rhapso- 
dically, and with a real flair for 
Ravel’s tonal subtleties. Mr. Tzincoca 
and the members of the orchestra 
gave Mr. Siepi splendid support. 

—R. 


Mitropoulos Conducts 
Mahler’s Third Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Beat- 
rice Krebs, mezzo-contralto; West- 
minster Choir, John Finley William- 
son, director. Carnegie Hall, April 12: 


Prelude and Fugue, D 
EPR Reis 5 Bach-Respighi 
Symphony No. 3 .... .....+Mahler 


Again, New York audiences must 
be grateful to Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Mahler’s Third Symphony is seldom 
heard, even less so than his other 
works. The New York Philharmonic 
gave the first New York performance 
of the work 34 years ago, and it has 
not been performed by the orchestra 
since, though the work was heard in 
a condensed version, under Erno 
Rapee, during the Mahler cycle at 
Radio City Music Hall. I can only 
hope that we do not have to wait 
another 34 years before the Philhar- 
monic programs it again, for it is 
an impressive work which contains 
some of Mahler’s most inspired writ- 
ing 

The symphony is typical Mahler, 
and one’s reaction to it may depend 
how close one holds Mahler to his 
heart, but it would be hard to un- 
derstand a person who is not moved 
by the brooding fourth movement, 
with its alto solo, and the sublime 
music of the last. Though the first 
movement is long, even by Mahler 
standards, it does not seem tedious, 
due to the miracle of its orchestra- 
tion. 

The work is extremely difficult to 
perform, and the orchestra, the 
soloist, and the chorus acquitted them- 
selves magnificently. There were 
many high points—the glowing in- 
tensity of the strings in the final 
movement; the naive atmosphere of 
the second; the vocal line so beauti- 
fully sustained by Miss Krebs in the 
fourth; and the effervescent quality 
of the chorus in the fifth movement. 
But the hero of the performance was 
unquestionably Mr. Mitropoulos, for 
aside from keeping the vast work 
always under control, he conducted 
with a dedication and spirit that 
should be a model for future per- 
formances. 

It was a pity that a transcription 
by Respighi of Bach’s Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in D major preceded the 
symphony. It was coarse sounding, 
and the fugue was played at such an 
impossibly fast tempo that the voices 
could not be heard. —F. M., Jr. 


Varga Soloist 
In Prokofieff Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Lasz- 






lo Varga, cellist. Carnegie Hall, April 
14: 


Prelude and Fugue in D major. ae 
PTETTTARTCTTT TTT Bach-Respighi 

Cello Concerto No. 1, in E minor 
Bere POT eee ee ee Prokofieff 


Symphony No. 2 .......2.00.. Brahms 

Laszlo Varga performed the Pro- 
kofieff Concerto No. 1 admirably. His 
intonation was impeccable, and he 
played with the rhythmic precision 
and expert facility necessary to cope 
with one of the most difficult con- 
certos in the cellists’ repertoire, 
Though he did not draw a large tone 
from his instrument, it was always 
firm. He did justice to the wiry melo- 
dies in the work. Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
except for a few fuzzy spots in the 
first movement, gave good orchestral 
support. The ghostly, whispering 
string passages and other delightful 
touches in Prokofieff’s score were viy- 
idly painted. 

The performance of Brahms’s Sec- 
ond Symphony was as notable for its 
rich sonority as for its graceful song- 
fulness. The conductor’s hand was 
delicate where required, besides in- 
voking the work’s inherent strong 
contrasts and nobility. The Bach- 
Respighi Prelude and Fugue in D 
major was repeated from previous 
concerts. —D. B. 


Bernstein Leads 


His Serenade for Violin 


Symphony of the Air, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting. Isaac Stern, 
violin; Paul Renzi, Jr., flute. Carnegie 
Hall, April 18: 


“Brandenburg” Concerto No. 5 Bach 
Serenade (after Plato’s 
- us Bernstein 
(First New York performance) 
ee are Brahms 


The latest work to be heard in 
New York by the versatile Leonard 
Bernstein is his Serenade (after Plato’s 
“Symposium”) for Violin Solo and 
String Orchestra with Percussion. The 
work, which received its world pre- 
miere in Venice in 1954, seemed in- 
ferior to the rest of the composer’s 
output, for, though it contains some 
moving sections, the total effect is 
one of superficiality. 

Mr. Bernstein provided an elaborate 
set of program notes that say “the 
music, like Plato’s dialogue, is a 
series of related statements in praise 
of love”. The composer then describes 
each of the five movements, which 
he has titled, in addition to their 
tempo indications, after various 
characters in the “Symposium”. 

Mr. Bernstein has composed an 
effective part for the solo violin, giv- 
ing the violinist opportunity to dis- 
play his technic as well as his musi- 
cianship. There is an opening sec- 
tion of autumnal beauty and a slow 
movement (“Agathon”) in Mr. Bern- 
stein’s best style, but the work, on 
the whole, seemed too calculated 
rather than spontaneous. And the final 
movement instead of “being imbued 
with the spirit of that timeless dinner 
party” reminded this listener of tawdry 
dance-hail music. The performance 
was excellent. Mr. Stern, Mr. Bern- 
stein, and the orchestra were in the 
best of form. 

The Bach “Brandenburg” Concerto 
No. 5 did not receive as good treat- 
ment, though Mr. Stern played with 
his high standards of musicianship 
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and beautiful tone. But Mr. Bern- 
stein, who conducted from the piano, 
performed his part as if it were a 
virtuosic concerto, and the flute 
ying of Mr. Renzi was practically 
inaudible. The Brahms symphony re- 
ceived an exciting and dramatic read- 
ing, but the Andante was more stormy 
than sostenuto, and the last move- 
ment, more hectic than majestic. 
—F. M., Jr. 


Second Concert 
By Orchestra da Camera 


Orchestra da Camera. Remus 


Tzincoca, conductor. Erica Morini, 

violinist. Town Hall, April 18: 
Symphony for Strings William Schuman 
Concerto in A major (K. 219) ..Mozart 
TIED once cece erccion Bartok 
“Ma mére l’Oye” ......00-ccc0e Ravel 


The increasing popularity of the 
chamber orchestra and its repertoire 
was given added impetus by the inter- 
esting performances given by Mr. 
Tzincoca and his Orchestra da 
Camera, in this second program of 
their series of three. Schuman’s Sym- 
phony for Strings, his fifth symphony, 
written for the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in 1943, is not often 
played these days but proved to be 
well worth hearing again. The years 
have passed and the work seems 
less austere, warmer and more per- 
sonal, especially in the quite lovely 
Larghissimo, than it used to. This is 
a good sign for a contemporary work, 
for it means not only that our ears 
are becoming atuned to its idiom, 
but that the music itself has the 
soundness and strength to span time 
and make itself welcome with in- 
creasing amiability. 

Mr. Tzincoca understood _ this 
music very weil and gave it an inten- 
sive, meaningful performance. He 
did the same for Bartok’s Diverti- 
mento, that delightful concerto grosso 
in modern terms, which reveals the 
composer in one of his whimsical and 
least formidable moods. It is easy 
Bartok—for the listener, not for the 
performers — and its capricious 
changes of mood are a test of the 
perception of a conductor. Mr. Tzin- 
coca met the test with intelligence 
and imagination. 

Miss Morini played the Mozart 
with her customary technical assur- 
ance, which was particularly notable 
in the cadenzas, and sumptuously 
glowing tone. She did not seem en- 
tirely in the mood for the music, 
however, and the performance was 
rather perfunctory. —R. E. 


Rostropovich Introduces 
Prokofieff Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Mstislav Rostropovich, cellist; 
John Wummer, flutist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 19: 


“L’Isle Joyeuse” ....Debussy-Molinari 
Concerto for Flute, Strings and Per- 
cussion .....Thomson 
_ (First. New York performance) 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, No. 2, 
.  k, Seer ae oe Prokofieft 
(First United States performance) 
Symphony No. 2 Brahms 


It came as a surprise to conductor 
and orchestra, as well as to the 
public, to discover that Prokofieff’s 
Second Concerto for Cello is actual- 
ly a revision of his First Concerto, 
which was played at these concerts 
the Preceding week by Laszlo Varga. 
In its original version, the concerto 
was a controversial affair in the 
Soviet musical press when first per- 
formed (1938), and the revision, gen- 
erally speaking, takes the form of 


May, 1956 





Ben Mancuso—Impact 


Tossy Spivakovsky 


simplification, both in the solo and 
the orchestral parts. 


I have not heard the first version, 
but I can attest that the second 
is far from simple so far as the 
virtuosity required for the solo part 
is concerned. It is simple, perhaps, in 
the sense that it is clear and moves 
smoothly through its three rather 
lengthy movements. Rich in interest- 
ing and widely assorted thematic 
material, some of it of a folk charac- 
ter, brilliant in its exploration of the 
technique of the cello, and equitable 
in its distribution of good things to 
say between soloist and orchestra, it 
belongs in the forefront of music 
of its kind for an instrument far from 
rich in such literature. Prokofieff was 
an expert 


concerto composer. He | 


knew the trick of investing a really | 


showy piece with enough solid meat 
to make it artistically respectable 
simply as music, regardless of the 
form. This seldom has been con- 
sidered necessary in concertos and 
it is a welcome phenomenon. The 
work is sufficiently romantic to per- 
mit the cellist his beloved double- 
stop passages, runs, roulades and ac- 
casional cantilena, but it also is 
modern enough to have bite and har- 
monic and rhythmic individuality in 
interesting variety. 

Mr. Rostropovich, to whom the 
concerto is dedicated, played it with 
intense, almost devotional, serious- 
ness, an over-all comprehension born 
of complete familiarity, and a tech- 
nical command apparently without 
limitations anywhere on the finger- 
board. A more thorough and loving 
performance could hardly be envi- 
sioned. Although Mr. Rostropovich 
actually gave the concertmaster his 
cue at one point, the signal probably 
was unconscious for Mr. Mitropoulos 
and his men seemed to be with him 
ail the time and to know exactly 
what their business was. 


Virgil Thomson’s Flute Concerto 
is a slight work which would have 
been much better heard under dif- 
ferent circumstances. It was dwarfed 
between the richly orchestrated De- 
bussy piano piece and the Prokofieff, 
and its birdlike songs, calls and scales 
against a discreet, though quite com- 
plex harmonic accompaniment, seemed 
somehow to get lost in a crowded 
evening. Mr. Thomson described its 
mood as “insaisissable”, and I guess 
it was. However, it calls for brilliant 
playing on the part of the soloist 
and this was abundantly supplied by 


the Philharmonic’s distinguished first | 


flute, Mr. Wummer. —R. E 


Hall Composition 
Premiered by Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 





tor. lossy Spivakovsky, violin. Car- 


negie Hall, April 21: 


“L’Isle Joyeuse’’ ....Debussy-Molinari 

Violin Concerto ..............Sibelius 

“Elegy for Orchestra” ..Reginald Hall 

(First performance) 

Symphony No. 1 . Schumann 

Reginald Hall’s “Elegy for Orches- 
tra” is the winning composition of 
the annual George Gershwin Me- 
morial Award sponsored by the B’nai 
B'rith Victory Lodge. Presently 
working for an engineering com- 
pany in Ann Arbor, Mr. Hall does 
his composing in his spare time, 
though he has studied music at the 
University of Michigan and elsewhere. 

The “Elegy” is a short work, about 
five minutes in duration, and makes 
agreeable listening. Dramatic in 
character, the opening is reminiscent 
of the Prelude to Act III of “Tristan 
and Isolde”, and as the work develops 





echoes of Copland can be heard. But 


though the composer does not display 
here a personal style, the work is 


constantly interesting, both melodically 


and from the point of view of its 
orchestration. 


The Sibelius Violin Concerto is a 


. sympathetic work for Mr. Spivakov- 


sky. Particularly in the second 
movement, the violinist let the mel- 
odies sing with romantic expression, 
and the third movement was per- 
formed with bravura. Though there 
were many individual beauties in the 
first movement, it suffered from a lack 
of cohesiveness. The orchestra’s play- 
ing, both in the Sibelius and Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 1, was spirited 
and energetic. The latter work would 
have been more satisfactory, if the 
atmosphere in the lyric portions had 
been more relaxed. —F. M., Jr. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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é ORCHESTRAS in New York 





(Continued from page 27) 


National Orchestral 
Association Alumni Concert 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, April 24: 

“Oberon” Overature Tere fg 

“Haffner” Symphony ...... Mozart 

EE. ER etenecame Debussy 

“Die Meitersinger’’ Overture 

Wagner 


This concert brought to mind again 
the many notable deeds the National 
Orchestral Association, under Mr. 
Barzin, has performed by giving 
young musicians the experience of 
playing in an orchestra. This was a 
concert performed by alumni of the 
association. marking the conclusion 
of the organization’s 25th anniversary 
season. 

Spirited performances rather than 
smooth orchestral playing were the 
order of the evening. Mozart’s “Haff- 
ner” Symphony, according to the 
program notes, was performed from 
the markings of the original. manu- 
script score, which is in the posses- 
sion of the association. The orches- 
tra, however, was too large, and the 
strings predominated excessively. The 
remaining works were much more 
successful—"“Nuages”, if not subtle, 
was properly atmospheric; and the 
“Die Meistersinger” Overture was 
rousing and good-natured.—F. M., Jr 


Kappesser Makes 
Conducting Debut 


Orchestral Concert, Walter Kap- 
pesser, conductor. Dorothea Mere- 
dith, soprano; George Markey, or- 
ganist. Town Hall, Aprii 24: 


Overture and two arias from “The 
Marriage of + a Org an Sonatas 
Nos. 17. 9, 10, 13; “Exsultate 
Jubilate”. K. 1és : . Mozart 
“Consecration of the House” Overture 

: Beethoven 

“Storm King” ‘Symphony for Organ and 
Orchestra ..ccess Clarence Dickinson 


(First performance) 


Walter Kappesser made his New 
York debut on this occasion, as did 
Dorothea Meredith. She revealed an 
attractive voice and gracefulness of 
style in “Dove sono” and the motet. 
Though she possessed sound musical 
instincts, her voice tended to become 
unsteady at the top of the compass. 

Mr. Kappesser is a conductor gifted 
in certain respects (he had some good 
ideas concerning dynamic contrasts 
and the sonority of the chamber 
orchestra was rich), but he was not 
always able to hold his musicians 
together, and had to resort to verbal 
commands at times. 

Clarence Dickinson’s “Storm King” 
Symphony is unabashedly in the ro- 
mantic tradition. It utilizes trite the- 
matic material and its orchestration 
is of the most obvious variety. It is 


adroitly put together, but musically 
less rewarding. —D 


Firkusny Soloist 
Under Tzincoca 


Orchestra da Camera, Remus Tzin- 
coca, conductor; Rudolf Firkusny, 


pianist. Town Hall, April 25 
“Serenata Notturna”’, K. 239...Mozart 
Symphony No, 2 ............Honegger 
Piano Concerto No. 4 esses Beethoven 

Le Tombeau de Couperin”...... Ravel 


Remus Tzincoca opened the concert 
with a rather perfunctory reading of 
Mozart’s “Serenata Notturna”’, but 
displayed a sympathetic understanding 
of Honegger’s dark and brooding war- 
time opus. Although the texture of 
the symphony is at times somewhat 
opaque, and its general character as- 
tringent, it is a work of compelling 
power which deserves more frequent 
hearings. Mr. Tzincoca handled its 
rhythmic and textual complexities 
deftly and conducted with authority 
and affection. 

Beethoven’s G major Concerto was 
played as chamber music, with a re- 
duced orchestra and with the lid of 
the. piano but partially raised. Along 
with the technical polish and the tonal 
luster that we have come to expect 
from Mr. Firkusny, he imbued the 


work with inner intensity. Mr. Tzin- 
coca and the members of the orches- 
tra gave him an equally warm and 
rapt orchestral background. 

Ravel’s work brought the concert 
to a colorful close. 


Mr. Tzincoca’s 





Bender 
Remus Tzincoca 


penchant for highlighting the wood- 
winds in subordinate phrases and fig- 
ures was particularly effective in the 
Minuet. —R. 


Oratorio Society 
In Varied Program 
Oratorio Society of New York, Wil- 


liam Strickland, conductor. Ruth 
Diehl, soprano; Evelyn Sachs, mez- 


zo-soprano; Beatnice Krebs, contralto 
Lucius Metz, tenor; and Myron Sands, 
baritone. St. Thomas Church, April 
26: 

“Stabat Mater” 


“Stabat Mater’’ 
**Magnificat”’ 


ee re Palestrina 
Julia Perry 
ee er ry Fe Bach 


Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater”, for a 
cappella double chorus, was sung 
commendably. The expressive poly- 
phony sounded smooth and clear, and 
Mr. Strickland held the dynamics of 
the work on proper levels. The 
acoustics of the church prevented a 
distinct performance of the “Mag- 
nificat”. The rapid vocal passages 
were blurred by echo. Several of Mr. 
Strickland’s tempos were a shade too 
fast, placing the soloists at a dis- 
advantage, and orchestral balance was 
not always achieved. 

In Julia Perry’s “Stabat Mater”, 
for mezzo-soprano and strings, Miss 
Sachs appeared to cope well with 
the vocal line after overcoming some 
initial nervousness. The work con- 
tains passages of poignancy and 
breadth, but left a general impres- 
sion of starkness. —D. B. 


Francescatti Heard 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Zino  Francescatti, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, April 26: 

““Alborada del Gracioso” ..... Ravel 

Violin Concerto No. 3 ....Saint-Saéns 

Symphony No. 2 .. ... Rachmaninoff 

Some of the most memorable per- 
formances this season have been by 
violinists, and Zino Francescatti’s per- 
formance of the Saint-Saéns Third 
Violin Concerto must be included 
among them. The violinist was in 
excellent form. His technique dis- 
played its usual high standards, and 
his tone was always a sheer de- 
light to hear. But also he infused the 
concerto with a life and vibrancy that 
made its pages sing throughout. No 
Passage was played for merely vir- 
tuosic effect though the performance 
was often brilliant, and the second 
movement was perfomed with a 
rare refinement of melodic line. The 
orchestra, unfortunately, was not as 
inspired and often sounded rough. 

Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony 
has always been one of Mr. Mitropou- 
los’ specialties, and his treatment was 
as that of past performances—highly 
personal and almost hectic in mood. 
This listener would have preferred a 
more straightforward interpretation, 
but there was no denying the ex- 
citement Mr. Mitropoulos brought to 
the work. The orchestra responded 
vividly to the conductor’s direction, 
The Ravel, however, fell below the 
standards achieved in the symphony, 
for its treatment was to noisy. 

—F. M., Jr. 


For the final Philharmonic concert 
of the season, on Sunday afternoon, 





Zino Francescatti 


April 29, Zino Francescatti performed 
Prokofieff’s Violin Concerto No. 2, in 
G minor. He played brilliantly, his 
tone lyrically impassioned in the 
warmest pages of the score. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and the orchestra pro- 
vided a solid accompaniment.—D, 4 


Rabinofs See Colorful 
Sites in Long Tour 


Benno and Sylvia Rabinof recently 
completed an extensive European 
tour, including Greece, Yugoslava, 
and Spain, that took them to many 
lesser-known cities as well as to 
famous musical centers. In Greece, 
they appeared in Athens, Patros, and 
other cities. While in Sarajevo, Yugo- 
slavia, they visited the ancient mar- 
ket, which still reveals vivid traces 
of the days of Turkish domination. 
They also gave concerts in Zagreb 
and Osijek. In Palma, Majorca, they 
were entertained by an organ recital 
at the Cathedral by a padre who had 
enjoyed their concerts. 

After their tour was completed, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rabinof spent some days 
in making musical pilgrimages. They 
visited Valdemosa, the abandoned 
monastery near Palma, where Chopin 
and George Sand spent a vacation; 
Pamplona, birthplace of Sarasate; and 
St. Jean de Luz, across the French 
border, where their friend Jacques 
Thibaud is buried. The tour was 
arranged by their American manger, 
Mark Bichurin. 


Birmingham Symphony 
Presents King David 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Birming- 
ham Symphony, conducted by Arthur 
Bennett Lipkin, concluded its season 
the last week of March with a per- 
formance of Honegger’s “King 
David”. The narration was done for 
the first time by a Rhythmic Speech 
Chorus from the University of Ala- 
bama Extension Center. The concert 
was broadcast to the Philippine Is- 
lands as a part of the United States 
Agency Foreign Service Program. 
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Natural Singing and Expressive Con- 
ducting. By Paul W. Peterson. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: John M. 
Blair. 156 pp. $3.50. 


This guide presents fundamental 
techniques of teaching singing to the 
beginner, and less extensively, more 
advanced techniques for the soloist. 
The second part of the volume gives 
the first principles of choir directing, 
with emphasis on church choirs. The 
book contains basic, non-technical 
information, including much _ good 
sense, which should be useful, par- 
ticularly to relatively inexperienced 
voice teachers, students, and choir 
directors. ; ‘ c 

The first section deals with voice 
training procedures, including diction 
and corrective exercises, and also 
stage deportment and selecting the 
student’s recital repertoire. The sig- 
nificance of the author’s approach 
lies in the meaning of the title of the 
book: he aims to help ease muscular 
tensions, to free and systematically 
develop the students’ natural vocal 
resources, in order that they may 
achieve rich, unstrained expression. 

Lists of anthems and choral works, 
graded according to degree of diffi- 
culty and classified according to the 
type of choir and occasion, and of 
songs, classified by voice range and 
type, are appended. The author is head 
of the voice department at Salem 
College. —D. B. 


Aaron Copland. By Julia Smith. 
New York: Dutton. 322 pp. $5. 
Herself a composer, Miss Smith 

has written a penetrating, if not ex- 
actly scintillating, study of a colleague 
and elder statesman whom she ob- 
viously admires very much. She con- 
siders the life and the works sequen- 
tially, alternating from one to the 
other, and, while this method has 
certain chronological advantages, it 
splinters the biographical story rather 
badly and does not summarize and 
show the continuity of the artistic 
development quite as neatly as sep- 
arate sections might have done. 

As a practical musician, Miss 
Smith: is most at home when she is 
analyzing the structure of a specific 
work, tracing the origin of its thema- 
tic materials, and noting details of 
the composer’s changing rhythmic 
and harmonic usages. Here long and 
painstaking research is evident, and 
the author’s explicit information 
about the music makes her book an 
invaluable manual for any performer, 
student or program annotator con- 
cerned with Copland’s works. The 
book is happily free of any fuzzy 
philosophizing about the man or his 
music or of any high-toned discussion 
of the esthetics involved. It is es- 
sentially the respectful, but unemo- 
tional, view of one musician looking 
at another, and as such it is an in- 
teresting and useful volume. —R. E. 


The Composer and His Art. By 
Gordon Jacob. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1955. 121 
pp. $1.40. 


Gordon Jacob, English composer 
and teacher, has written a non-tech- 
nical review of the problems and work 
methods of the composer in relation 
to his art, primarily intended for the 
composition student and musicians in- 
terested in increasing their knowledge 
of the composer’s craft. The author 
intended neither to systematically in- 
struct nor to propose new ideas or 
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methods. In addition to discussing 
musical forms and the development 
of musical ideas, Mr. Jacob elucidates 
some of the pitfalls beginners en- 
counter in writing for vocal forms, 
orchestra, band, and chamber groups, 
and touches upon the composer’s rela- 
tions to his environment. 


Yehudi Menuhin. By Robert Magi- 
doff. New York: Doubleday & 
Company. 319 pp. $4.50. 


Mr. Magidoff, in preparing the 
well-written, often illuminating biog- 
raphy of the famous violinist, has in 
addition to referring to magazine and 
newspaper articles, spoken to about 
100 persons in six European coun- 
tries and about a dozen cities in the 
United States. Besides the diaries and 
letters to which these people gave him 
access, the author interviewed Mr. 
Menuhin on numerous occasions, a 
proceeding which entailed five months’ 
travel with the artist in Europe and 
four trips to his California home. 

The years of his childhood are cov- 
ered extensively, dwelling on his in- 
sular family life, and vividly portray- 
ing his dominating mother and. pro- 
tective father, as well as his teachers, 
Louis Persinger, Adolf Busch, and 
Georges Enesco. 

Regardless of the opinion one may 
hold concerning the parents’ treat- 
ment of the boy (still a divided is- 
sue), one must appreciate, as does 
Mr. Magidoff, the value of Moshe 
Menuhin’s adroit management and 
the parents’ genuine concern for his 
welfare. 

The later years are more briefly, 
but no less adequately, treated. Con- 
siderable light is thrown on the prob- 
lems the violinist encountered in his 
transition from child prodigy to ma- 
ture artist. Many gifted children have 
faced a crisis as acute as was Mr. 
Menuhin’s upon coming of age, but 
relatively few have answered that 
challenge with,the success that Mr. 
Menuhin has gained by dint of hard 
labor. 

The book includes 16 pages of in- 
teresting photographs, an index, and 
an American and British discography, 
arranged in order of performance 
dates. —D. B. 


Richard Strauss. By Ernst Krause. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf und Haertel. 
564 pp. Illustrated. 


The latest book on Richard Strauss 
comes from East Germany, and it is 
not written as a biography, but, 
rather, as an analysis of the entire 
Strauss oeuvre amid a “crumbling 
bourgeois world” and the advent of a 
“new peoples’ era”. The absurd idea 
of putting the anti-war and anti-Nazi 
composer into the camp of heralds 
of a new (read Moscow-inspired) era, 
as a “captive” also of such a “reac- 
tionary” collaborator as Hofmanns- 
thal, may only evoke mild smiles in 
the Western world, which has taken 
to this book and highly praised it for 
its otherwise brilliantly documented 
contents. 

Krause terms such works as 
“Salome” and “Elektra” as “the mere 
mirrors of a sick capitalistic society”, 
while he greets every little sign which 
may indicate Strauss’s interest in the 
“simple man”, the worker, with wild 
acclaim. 

Strauss—who in pre-~Communist 
days corresponded with Krause—may 
have savored the author’s knowledge 
and florid style. —R. B. 


| SUMMER SESSION: JUNE 18 through JULY 27 
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MUSIC DEGREES 


For further information write to 
Registrar 
Manhattan School of Music 


238 East 105th Street New York 29, N. Y. 
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Aspen Music School June 25 to August 25 


in conjunction with Aspen Music Festival, June 27 to Sept. 2 
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The Cleveland Institute of Music 


WARD DAVENRY, Director Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
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RECITALS 





Charles Davis... Tenor 


Town Hall, April 3.—Charles Da- 
vis, born in Hawaii, in making his 
New York debut, displayed a careful 
approach in arias by Peri, Scarlatti, 
and Rosa. The singer’s main char- 
acteristics, on this occasion, were a 
bright, rather hard, lyrical voice, of 
clarity and much youthful ardor, 
within a rather restricted range of 
tonal power. In singing lieder by 
Brahms and Marx, he produced occa- 
sional rough tones. Songs by Chaus- 
son, Fauré, and Poulenc were fluently 
performed, but a lack of spontaneity 
in expression was noticeable. 

Mr. Davis’ abilities were displayed 
to greatest advantage in songs by Nin 
and Obradors, and in songs by Nor- 
doff, Aiken, and Quilter, in which his 
vocal flexibility and excellent diction 
provided satisfying performances. 
George Reeves was the pianist, except 
for four Hawaiian songs heard as 
encores, in which Mr. Davis accom- 
panied himself. —D. B. 


Walter Gieseking . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, April 6 —Walter 
Gieseking showed again in this mem- 
orable recital that he has few peers 
in the musical world. Words cannot 
properly describe the Gieseking magic, 
but it is enough to say that his par- 
ticular powers kept the large audi- 
ence (there were many people seated 
on the stage) completely absorbed in 
whatever he was playing. 

The program listed music in which 
Mr. Gieseking excels, and included 
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Walter Gieseking 


Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3; 
three of Mendelssohn’s “Songs with- 
out Words”; Schubert’s Impromptu, 
Op. 90, No. 3; Chopin’s Barcarolle; 
Casella’s Sonatina; and Ravel’s “Gas- 
pard de la nuit”. 

Among the high points, and there 
were many, were the three Mendels- 
sohn works. 


To be 1 most effective © 


these pieces need a more intimate 
atmosphere than Carnegie Hall, yet 
Mr. Gieseking made such a personal, 
singing poem of each that the atmos- 
phere was suddenly transformed into 
that of the home. 

In complete contrast to the Men- 
delssohn was the Beethoven sonata. 
Though this work contains many ro- 
mantic moments, Mr. Gieseking kept 
them properly within the framework 
of its classic structure. The Menuetto 
was not, as I have often heard it, an 
outpouring of lyrical expressions, but 
a dance, and it was performed with 
elegance. Perhaps the last movement 
was too rushed for clarity’s sake, but 
it always made sense, musically. 

The Ravel has always been one of 
Mr. Gieseking’s specialties, and here 
he displayed all the varieties of subtle 
tonal colors of which he is the mas- 
ter. “Ondine” sparkled; “Le Gibet” 
was painted in the most delicate, yet 
tragic, tones; and “Scarbo” was haunt- 
ingly eerie with its will-o’-the-wisp 
atmosphere. 

The one disappointing element in 
the recital was the Casella Sonatina, 
and this was not because of Mr. 
Gieseking’s performance, but because 
of the triviality of the music. Never- 
theless, it served as the vehicle for 
more superlative playing. —F. M., Jr. 


Joseph Plon . . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, April 8, 5:30.—Joseph 
Plon, a generously gifted 21-year-old 
Philadelphia pianist, made his initial 
New York appearance as the most 
recent winner of the Leschetizky De- 
but Recital Contest. 

Starting the program with Bach’s 
Fantasia in C minor, he showed that 
he is an excellent technician and can 
really make music. His tone was 
round and satisfying, and he played 
confidently and with a good grasp of 
form. His performance of Schubert's 
Impromptu in B flat major, Op. 142, 
was not sufficiently delicate and lively. 

The piéce de résistance was 
Brahms’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 5. 
Mr. Plon’s interpretation was earnest 
—perhaps overly so—but powerful 
and often absorbing in its well-exe- 
cuted broad lyrical phrases. He of- 
fered a truly energetic scherzo, and 
evocative slow movements. There 
was, however, some lack of inventive- 
ness with respect to varying tonal 
colors. 

He displayed a keen understanding 
of Norman Dello Joio’s interesting 
Sonata No. 3 in G major, with its 
highly individualized variations and 
its cogent thematic material. In Rach- 
maninoff’s Etudes-Tableaux, in C ma- 
jor and E flat major, Op. 33, and 
Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat major, 
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Op. 27, No. 2, Mr. Plon demonstrated 
that he was indeed a tone poet, at 
times more of one than he usually 
let himself be. Leschetizky’s Inter- 
mezzo in Octaves, Op. 44, No. 4, and 
the Liszt “Mephisto” Waltz were 
played with supple brilliance. —D. B 


Maya Hoffman ... . Pianist 


Town Hall, April 9 (Debut).— 
Maya Hoffman, who made her New 
York debut in this recital, proved to 
be a pianist of the romantic persua- 
sion. Her playing had a pensive qual- 
ity that was as appealing as her per- 
sonality. 

Opening with two Preludes and 
Fugues from Bach’s “The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier”, Miss Hoffman imme- 
diately established herself as a pianist 
in rapport with her instrument, if not 
quite at ease in the music of the 18th 
century. Schumann’s “Kreisleriana” 
and a group of Brahms’s intermezzos, 
which followed, found the young 
pianist in her true element. Here her 
poetic and imaginative concepts, her 
natural “feel” for rubato, the singing 
legato of her tone-work aided by 
expert pedaling, her well-rounded 
phrases, and her technical and emo- 
tional grasp of the music, made for 
beautiful piano playing. In her Schu- 
mann and Brahms, as well as in De- 
bussy’s “Hommage a Rameau”, Miss 
Hoffman had a way of lingering over 
certain phrases, as if savoring them to 
the full, which gave her playing a 
kind of elusiveness, but this was so 
tastefully done that it never became a 
distortion. 

There was a lack of variety in 
Miss Hoffman’s program as most of 
the works chosen were slow moving 
and her tempos in the fast sections of 
the Schumann and the Debussy 
“Mouvement” were on the deliberate 
side. Even so, Miss Hoffman was a 
pianist decidedly worth listening to. 

7 K. 


Miles Nekolny . . . Baritone 


Town Hall, April 10.—Miles Ne- 
kolny’s New York debut was spon- 
sored by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. He received the Federa- 
tion’s 21st Biennial Young Artist 
award in April, 1955. Mr. Nekolny 
possessed an assured and friendly 
bearing, and his vigorous voice was 
well projected, as in Handel’s “Ritrosa 
bellezza” and “Si, tra i ceppi”. In 
these arias and Schumann lieder, he 
sang with little deviation from forte, 
but in Strauss songs he introduced 
pianissimos. Some weakly defined 
rhythms made him lose touch with 
his accompanist, Gibner King, who 
played capably. Mr. Nekolny’s pow- 
erful voice seemed to identify itself 


~~| more with operatic music than with 


lieder, though he achieved a measure 
| of tenderness and warmth of expres- 
sion in the latter. (He has in fact 
sung with the Chicago Lyric Theater 
and the New York City Opera in 
Chicago.) He sang “Eri tu” from 
Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera” with 
much intensity. 


Though he generally produced 


| brilliant high tones, there was occa- 
| sional unsteadiness in that range. De- 


bussy’s “Recueillement”, Hageman’s 
“Music I heard with you”, Ravel's 
“Don Quichotte a Dulcinée” and 
songs by Williams, Warren, and 


onn. | Creighton Allen concluded the recital. 


—D. B. 









Wilhelm Backhaus. . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, April 11.—Like the 
late Artur Schnabel, Wilhelm Back- 
haus plays the music of Beethoven 
with a richness of soul, a noble 
simplicity and searching humanity that 
make one feel as if one had just 
discovered it. He is so great an artist 
that it seems at times as if he might 
almost have written the music, in- 
stead of merely recreating it for us, 

At this recital Mr. Backhaus per. 
formed the Sonatas in F minor, Op. 
2, No. 1 (1797), and in C minor, 
Op. 10, No. 1 (1798); the famous 
Sonata quasi una Fantasia, Op. 27, 
No. 2 (the wilfully nicknamed * ‘Moon- 
light”), published in 1802, when 
Beethoven was 32; and one of the 
towering masterpieces of his maturity, 
the Sonata in B flat major (Grosse 
Sonate fiir das Hammerklavier), Op. 
106, composed in 1818-19. He thus 
gave us a vivid cross-section of 
Beethoven’s spiritual and musical 
growth. 

The early sonatas were played in 
a forthright, sometimes gruff and 
playful manner that brought out all 
of their splendid high spirits and 
muscularity. Mr. Backhaus’ “Moon- 
light” Sonata was no dawdling, drop- 
sical musical vignette, but a pro- 
found and, in the final movement, 
heroic revelation. His staggering per- 
formance of the “Hammerklavier” 
Sonata swept every other impression 
before it. This music is part of Mr. 
Backhaus’ blood and bones, and he 
played it as if its superhuman dif- 
ficulties did not exist. The gigantic 
musical structure emerged in seam- 
less consistency and unity, and at 
the conclusion of the mighty fugue one 
felt very small but very happy.—R.S. 


Leonid Hambro . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, April 12.—For his first 
New York solo recital in five years, 
Leonid Hambro chose a taxing pro- 
gram consisting of three major piano 
works—the four Impromptus in Op. 
90 of Schubert, the Schumann “Kreis- 
leriana”, and the four Ballades by 
Chopin. 

Mr. Hambro is an_ experienced 
pianist who knows his way around 
the keyboard. But one questions his 
wisdom in devoting his entire recital 
program to romantic music. For 
all the technical excellencies of his 
performances, Mr. Hambro’s playing 
of Schumann and Chopin was cur- 
iously unimaginative. The romanti- 
cism was all imposed from without 
in the form of exaggerated rubatos, 
explosive accents, meaningless rhe- 
torical pauses, and loudness masquer- 
ading as passion. This was the more 
surprising, since Mr. Hambro began 
his recital with an exceptionally fine 
exposition of the Schubert Impromp- 
tus. The triplets in the E flat rippled 
magically from his fingers; the beauty 
of his ve: tone was always to the 
fore in the G flat; while the broken 
chord figures in the A_ flat fairly 
sparkled in their gaiety. The over-all 
lyricism of his playing bespoke, too, 
a sympathetic understanding for 
Schubert’s music. —R, Re 


Collegiate Chorale 


Town Hall, April 13.—The French 
program of the Collegiate Chorale 
was full of delightful surprises. Ralph 
Hunter first conducted the chorus in 
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Wilhelm Backhaus 


Francis Poulenc’s “Quatre Motets 
pour un Temps de Pénitence”, com- 
d in 1939, music of grave beauty 
as well as highly imaginative texture. 
We are apt to forget what an extra- 
ordinary craftsman Poulenc is, but 
these a cappella pieces are an im- 
pressive reminder of his skill. 

The performance of Frangois Cou- 
perin’s “Troisitme Legon de Téné- 
bres” was enhanced by the sensitive 
singing of Russell Oberlin, counter- 
tenor, and Charles Bressler, tenor. 
This transparent music is both lofty 
and elegant, a tribute to the age of 
Louis XIV. 

It was good to hear the “Missa 
Pange Lingua” of Josquin des Prés, 
although the performance was a bit 
stodgy. But the Chorale and Mr. 
Hunter were both at their best in 
some delectable 1Sth- and _ 16th- 
century chansons. Another highlight 
of the program was the series of per- 
formances by Suzanne Bloch on the 
lute and the virginals. Miss Bloch 
also sang to the lute, with the chorus 
joining in one or two of the songs. 
The evening ended with two of De- 
bussy’s “Trois Chansons de Charles 
dOrléans”. The disgracefully small 
size of the audience was a sad com- 
mentary on New York’s musical taste 
and discrimination. —R. S. 


Arabella Hong . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, April 15, 5:30 (Debut). 
—Arabella Hong, the attractive Cali- 
fornia-born winner of the Eighth An- 
nual Jugg, Inc., Award, chose a tax- 
ing program for her Town Hall debut 
recital. Miss Hong, who had been 
heard here earlier in the season as 
soloist with the New York Oratorio 
Society, and with the Little Orchestra 
Society, as the winner of the Music 
Education League Award, proved to 
be another in the growing coterie of 
young native singers whose vocal en- 
dowments are backed by sound musi- 
cianship and adequate preparation. 
Her light flexible voice, of pleasing 
quality and evenness of scale, was, 
within a somewhat restricted dynamic 
Tange, capable of a variety of nu- 
ances. It had carrying power in pian- 
issimos and an equally impressive 
ringing power the few times she used 
it full force. 

Miss Hong not only negotiated the 
technical difficulties with ease in Mo- 
zart’s dazzling aria, “Ach, ich liebte” 
from “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Ser- 
ail”, but she managed to make it 
breath-takingly beautiful as well. Just 
as satisfying was her singing of Ram- 
eau’s “Gavotte chantée” from “Hip- 
polyte et Aricie” and Gluck’s “Di 
questa cetra in seno” from “Il Par- 
nasse Confuso”. That Miss Hong was 
equally at home in the modern sophis- 
ticated operatic realm of Menotti was 
demonstrated in her provocative sing- 
ing of “Steal me, sweet thief” from 
‘The Old Maid and the Thief”. 

Although she did not show the 
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same flair for German lieder or 
French art songs that she did for 
operatic arias, Miss Hong sang songs 
by Schumann, Ravel, and others with 
beauty of tone and discriminating 
good taste. Sergius Kagen was the 
capable accompanist. —R. K. 


Alessandro Trotta... Baritone 


Carnegie Hall, April 15 (Debut). 
—Making his United States debut, 
Alessandro Trotta displayed a pleasant, 
assured stage personality. Nervousness 
may have been partly responsible for 
the roughness of tone evinced in 
Stradella’s “Pieta Signore” and “Per 
me giunto” from Verdi's “Don 
Carlo”. 

Mr. Trotta’s gusto and warmth of 
emotional expression were ingratiat- 
ing in “Non pitt andrai” from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and in songs 
by Tosti and Denza. He also displayed 
these qualities in “Nemico della 
patria” from Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier”, and in two arias from 
Verdi’s “Otello” his voice carried 
well. But the interpretations employed 
too small a variety of vocal colors. 

Martin Kalmanoff’s “Lamento di 
Puccini” received its premiere, with 
the composer accompanying. It has an 
effective lyrical line, intentionally 
reminiscent of Puccini’s idiom. An- 
thony Bonsignore’s “AIl’Imbrunire”, 
heard for the first time in the United 
States, is similar in style to an Italian 
operatic aria of a century ago. Also 
included on the program were arias 
by Scarlatti, Bizet and Thomas. 
Arpad Sandor was the accompanist. 

. B. 


Patricia Neway . . . Soprano 
Maro Ajemian .. . . Pianist 


Town Hall, April 15.—This special 
program was one in which the late 
Thomas de Hartmann, Russian-born 
composer who recently lived in 
America, was to have accompanied 
Miss Neway in several of his songs. 
When the composer died not long 
before the recital was to take place, 
the event was turned into a memorial 
for him, with Maro Ajemian as the 
pianist for the evening. 

The recital was most notable for 
the return of Miss Neway to the 
concert stage. Particularly in the “Six 
Commentaries for Ulysses” (words 
by James Joyce), and in the fourth 
songs, “Walpurgis Night”, from “Sept 
Paysages Tristes” (Verlaine) did the 
soprano reach profound heights as an 
interpreter. 

Of de Hartmann’s compositions, the 
setting of the Joyce lyrics was by 
far the most successful work on the 
program. Here, although his creative 
palette is limited, freshness and an 
engaging humor prevail throughout. 
Elsewhere, as in the Piano Sonata, 
played by Miss Ajemian, the redun- 
dancy and heavy chord clusters pro- 
duce a soporific atmosphere. His 
harmonies are somewhat  Scriabi- 
nesque, and his thematic material 
quite Delian in its vagueness. There 
are moments of poignancy and ten- 
derness, but the music leaves one with 
the feeling that one has heard too 
much of the same thing —E. L. 


Virginia Fleming . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, April 16 (Debut).— 
Virginia Fleming, in her New York 
debut, displayed a coloratura voice 
of agreeable quality, particularly in 
its upper range. It did not seem to 
be a particularly large voice, even 
according to coloratura standards, but 
Miss Fleming used it wisely, never 
forcing it beyond its natural capabili- 
ties. She was particularly successful 
in sustaining long pianissimo lines 











as demonstrated in Rameau’s “Ros- 
signols Amoureux”, and her interpre- 
tations of Schubert’s “Friihlingsglaube” 
and “La Pastorella”, and Brahms’s 
“Das Madchen spricht” were charac- 
terized by devotion and musicianly 
phrasing. Unfortunately, she  ap- 
proached these songs in much the 
same style, and they were lacking 
in tonal coloration. This sameness 
of vocal quality also was noted in 
three Strauss works, “Schlechtes Wet- 
ter”, “Sause liebe Myrte” and Zerbinet- 
ta’s aria from “Ariadne auf Naxos”, 
nor was Miss Fleming at home with 
them, interpretatively. 

The program included five songs 
for high voice and orchestra (arranged 
for piano by the composer) by Ned 
Rorem titled “Pippa’s Song” (Brown- 
ing), “Cradle Song” (15th century, 
anonymous), “Song for a Girl” (Dry- 
den), “Roundelay” (Dryden), and 
“Song to a Fair Young Lady Going 
Out of Town” (Dryden). The songs 
are in a romantic, folk-song character, 
but in no determinate style. Though 
pretty and well written for the voice, 
the music did not capture fully the 
charm of the texts. Mr. Rorem 
provided distinguished 
ments for his own.works as well as 
for the other songs in the recital. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Anna Carnevale 
. » -» Mezzo-soprano 


Town Hall, April 19.—Anna Car- | 


nevale, a New Yorker, sang an all- 
Italian program in her Town Hall 
debut. She displayed a lucent voice 
which carried easily—a true mezzo- 
soprano in color and range. One 
sensed her innate musicality in songs 
by Respighi and she gave genuine 
emotional expression to Denza’s “Se” 
and Tosti’s “Malia” as well as arias 
by Donizetti and Piccini. But her 
tone was frequently tremulous. Vari- 
ous levels of tonal power were used 
judiciously in the arias, and she 
phrased carefully, but other subtleties 
of interpretation escaped her. 

Arias by Ponchielli and Righini; 
folk songs set by Tagliaferri, Favara, 
and Pignoloni; and songs by Sibella, 
Sorentino, De Crescenzo, and Buzzi- 
Peccia completed the program. Felix 
Popper accompanied. —D.B. 


Aristo Artists 


Town Hall, April 22.—The per- 
formers in Aristo Artists Tenth An- 
niversary concert were Maxine 
Yeater, soprano; Lillian Mernik, con- 
tralto; Jean Deis, tenor; and Peter 
Sliker, bass-baritone. Each was heard 
singly in a group of songs. The 
singers all proved capable both tech- 
nically and interpretatively. 

Miss Yeater wisely chose songs 
suited to her light, elastic voice. 
Mozart’s “Oiseaux, si tous les ans” 
was sung with grace and agility. Her 
high tones floated effortlessly in 
Mariettas Lied from Korngold’s “Die 
tote Stadt”, and the “Rondel Chi- 
noise” by Debussy was no less ex- 
quisitely sung. 

Mr. Sliker’s interpretations were 
compelling, though his voice became 
steely at times. He produced a lovely 
pianissimo in “Across the Western 
Ocean” arranged by Dougherty. He 


gave Harvey R. Davies’ “Eldorado” | 


its first New York performance. Its 
conservative idiom was reminiscent of 
the late French romantics. 

In singing Lithuanian songs by 
Simkus and Gruodis, a Gluck aria, 
and Schubert lieder, Miss Mernik 
revealed a pleasant voice and elegance 
of style, but severely limited resources 

(Continued on page 33) 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


George Howerton, Dean 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Piano Pedagogy under the di- 
rection of Polly Gibbs, nationally 
known in the field of piano teach- 
ing and a music professor at 
Louisiana State University. July 
23 to July 27. Classes daily. 


Song Repertoire and Accom- 
panying taught by Stuart Ross of 
New York City, professional vocal 
coach and accompanist. Sessions 
Monday through Friday, June 26 
to August 3. 


Two Woodwind Workshops 
conducted by George Waln of 
Oberlin College. One course will 
emphasize chamber ensembles, the 
other woodwind pedagogy. Classes 
Monday through Friday, July 9 


to July 20. 
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July 2—August 17 
Julius Huehn, Director 


Instruction in all fields of applied 
music, music education, and the- 
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Voice, piano, violin, and orchestra 
accredited through arrangement with 
Syracuse University. 
Distinguished faculty of outstanding 
professional musicians. 
Address inquiries: Scuoo. or Music 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Buffalo 
Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, Music 
Dept., University of Chicago. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: James Frankel, Cleve- 
land Press. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

— Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


Rd. 
HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, Houston 


Post. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 


Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory. Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Disnatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 432 
Malden. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
red6n 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA:: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road. Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 

AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d@’Orlon 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Fridemann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 

DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen K 

ENGLAND: Cecil Smith, London Daily 
Express. 

FRANCE: Christian Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 

GERMANY: H. H._ Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 

Everett Helm, Mohlstrasse 9, Stutt- 
gart. 


HOLLAND: Lex van Delden, Moreel-- 


sestraat 11, Amsterdam. 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 
Peter Dragadze, Via Pietro Verri 4, 
Milan. 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 
Rome. 
MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 
69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D.F 
PORTWGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. 
SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The 
Evening News, Kemsley House, Glas- 
gow. 
SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 52, Madrid. 
SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 222 
Rue de Candelle, Geneva. 
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symbols of mechanized, maddened 
humanity, and her Workers are also 
enmeshed in a pattern of destruction. 
Only two figures, a Young Man and 
a girl who symbolizes the Sign of 
Spring, retain their humanity and pre- 
serve a note of hope in his chaos and 
hostility. It is a pity that she used 
Hunter Johnson’s Piano Concerto, for 
the music is turgid, dramatically “un- 
grateful” in many sections and so 
long that Miss Humphrey has been 
compelled to pad her choreography 
in several sections, diluting its effect. 
Nonetheless, this work has many ex- 
citing and compelling episodes, and 
the duet, eloquently performed by 
John Barker and Joyce Trisler, is in- 
spired throughout. Joseph Bloch was 
the hard-working piano soloist. Wil- 
liam Sherman’s set and costumes suf- 
fered from excessive and inharmoni- 
ous detail. The doves looked dowdy 
rather than sinister, and no self-re- 
specting worker would have worn 
what his figures wore. 

Harlan McCallum, as the Child, 
Durevol Quitzow, as the Father, and 
Patricia Christopher, as the Mother, 
brought out the zany humor of “The 
Race of Life”, as did the others in 
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the cast. This charming bit of chore- 
ographic slapstick, with its fascinating 
“nightmare” episode, has worn very 
well during the past 22 years. Miss 
Humphrey shared the ovation at the 
close. 


May O’Donnell Appears 
With Brooklyn Group 


The joint program given by May 
O'Donnell and her Dance Company 
with the Brooklyn Philharmonia un- 
der Siegfried Landau, in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on April 14, was 
a brilliant success. The size and en- 
thusiasm of the audience showed that 
the combination of modern dance and 
a symphonic orchestra was a popular 
one, and Miss O’Donnell was at her 
best, both as a performer and a chore- 
ographer, on this occasion. . 

The orchestra opened the evening 
with the overture from Bach’s Suite 
in B minor, with Fred Wilkins as the 
excellent flute soloist. Miss O’Don- 
nell’s new work, “Illuminations”, 
choreographed to Bach’s “Branden- 
burg” Concerto No. 5, then had its 
world premiere. 

Although there was a bit too much 





Officers of the American Guild of Musical Artists, which had its first 
meetings in 1936. Top, left to right: Jascha Heifetz, first vice-president ; 
Lawrence Tibbett, president; Alma Gluck, second vice-president. Below: 
Deems Taylor, third vice-president; Gladys Swarthout, recording secretary ; 
Frank La Forge, treasurer; Richard Bonelli, fourth vice-president. Below 
Mr. La Forge: Leo Fischer, executive secretary 


With large audiences for first per- 
formances and somewhat smaller ones 
for repetitions, the Metropolitan Opera 
Association’s much-discussed ‘Spring 
Season of Popular Opera” strikes a 
stride in its first week that is com- 


monly regarded as a heartening one 
for the experiment, though the dura- 
tion of the venture remains in doubt. 
Prices range from 50 cents to a $3.00 
top. Star casts are not to be expected, 
but the ensembles seem brisker. 





“sweetness and light” in her program 
note, Miss O’Donnell succeeded in in- 
fusing the movement with constant 
invention, vitality, and imagination, 
The ascent at the close of the second 
movement from a high lift onto a 
platform in the wings was a bit naive 
but not ineffective. The first and last 
movements need more contrapuntal 
variety and contrast of movement, but 
the work is essentially a sound and 
delightful one. The soloists were 
Felice Takakjian, piano; Louis Gabo- 
witz, violin; and Mr. Wilkins, flute, 
Mr. Landau and the orchestra pro- 
vided a sturdy if at times somewhat 
unyielding accompaniment. The com- 
pany gave a devoted performance, 
and Miss O’Donnell was radiant. 

The strings of the orchestra had a 
chance to shine in Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tal- 
lis, and Mr. Landau displayed firm 
orchestral discipline in a performance 
of Mozart’s Serenade in D major, 
K. 239. 

The high point of the evening was 
reached in an inspired performance 
of Miss O’Donnell’s Dance Concerto, 
a setting of Bartok’s Music for 
Stringed Instruments, Percussion, and 
Celesta. This is one of the distin- 
guished creations of contemporary 
dance, powerful, searching, plastically 
magnificent, and worthy of Bartok’s 
fascinating music. —R. §, 


Hurok Sponsors 
Soviet Ballet Film 


The unbelievably brilliant and 
poignant dancing of Galina Ulanova, 
as Juliet. is the most memorable 
feature of the sumptuously produced 
Russian film, “The Ballet of Romeo 
and Juliet”, which opened a run at 
the Paris Theater in New York on 
April 2. This motion picture, which 
won the grand prize at the 1955 
Cannes Film Festival, was directed 
by Lev Arnshtam and Leonid Lav- 
rovsky, the latter of whom created the 
choreography. It is an adaptation of 
the ballet first produced with Serge 
Prokofieff's music at Leningrad in 
1940 and revised six years later for 
the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow, 
whose artists are seen in this film. 
The picture is a Mosfilm Production 
in Magicolor, released by Tohan 
Pictures, Inc. and presented in the 
United States by S. Hurok. 


46-Year-Old Juliet 


It is a tradition of the theater: that 
no actress under 40 can _ perform 
the role of Juliet perfectly, and Miss 
Ulanova, at 46, proves that this 
law holds true for ballet, too. Only a 
woman who still has the vitality and 
the limitless power to suggest youth 
yet at the same time the depth of 
soul that come with maturity could 
make this characterization so over- 
whelming. Her movement is ex- 
quisitely light and precise, strong, 
yet ever-delicate, and flawless in line. 

Yuri Zhdanov, as Romeo, gives a 
moving performance, though he has 
little effective solo dancing to do. 
He lifts and partners Ulanova superb- 
ly. Sergei Koren, as Mercutio, is 
also outstanding. The choreography 
for the ballet is curiously old- 
fashioned and redolent of the 1890s, 
but the crowd scenes are magnifi- 
cently directed and the character 
dances are fantastically brilliant. The 
use of color and lighting is very 
sensitive, and the sets are overpower- 
ing in splendor if not accurate as 
a picture of medieval Verona. The 
film was made near Yalta, and the 
mountains of the Crimea in the back- 
ground add a special touch of —s 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 31) 

of tonal color and power. The tenor, 
Mr. Deis, displayed a ringing tone in 
arias by Puccini and Giordano, and 


songs by Strauss and Catalani. 
Though his “Nessun dorma” from 
“Turandot” was expressive, the songs 


were marked by a sameness of color. 
Duets by Purcell and Verdi, and 
quartets by Mozart and Edwin Mc- 
Arthur completed the program, for 
which Alice Wightman was the ac- 
companist. —D.B. 


Twilight Concert 


Carnegie Recital Hall, April 28.— 
The program of new music by Eda 
Rapoport, Ezra Laderman, Cecily 
Lambert, Ivo Cruz, and Marvin D. 
Levy presented at this concert was 
highly variable in quality. All of 
A works were heard for the first 


a oMliss Rapoport’s String Quartet No. 
3, expressively played by the Kohon 
String Quartet, proved to be romantic 
in mood and diffuse, although not 
obscure or incoherent. Its “ thematic 
materials were not very interesting 
nor did the composer develop them in 
compelling ways. 

Mr. Laderman’s Theme and Varia- 
tions (1954) for violin and piano, 
performed by Harold Kohon and the 
composer, is a harmonically imagina- 
tive piece that expresses a firm sense 
of individual style. But the theme 
is nondescript and the work seemed 
loose and lacking in over-all integra- 
tion, at first hearing. Mr. Laderman 
had good ideas, but he could organize 
them more forcefully. 

Miss Lambert’s setting of three 
poems by Housman for mezzo- 
soprano and string quartet, per- 
formed by Frances Lehnerts and the 
Kohon Quartet followed familiar 
paths of harmony and melodic de- 
velopment in acceptable if not very 
distinguished fashion. But Mr. Cruz’s 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, rather 
shakily played by Mr. Kohon and 
Ester Ostroff, was patchy, trite, 
and unbearably prolix. 

Mr. Levy’s “The Echoes”, a cantata 
for soprano and chamber ensemble 
with text by Gerard Manley Hopkins 
was the best work on the program. 
Beautifully sung by Mildred Allen, 
soprano, with a solid accompaniment 
from the ensemble of the Kohon 
Quartet; Nancy Shank, harp; Wallace 
Shapiro, clarinet; David Williams, 
piano; and Karl Lutes, flute, conducted 
by John Crosby, this work revealed 
a delicate sense of instrumental and 
vocal color and a true lyric gift. 
The second part is too heavily scored, 
but Mr. Levy can easily revise it. 


Marco Sorisio........ Tenor 


Town Hall, April 29.—In his re- 
cital, Marco Sorisio displayed many 
elements of beauty in his voice. 
Though the uppermost notes of his 
range did not seem entirely free from 
strain, the remainder of his register 
was ‘produced with a liquid and 
limpid ease. In this respect his sing- 
ing often recalled the melting bel 
canto of Gigli. 

Mr. Sorisio’s phrasing was expert 
and quite expressive. This aspect of 
his art warmly illuminated Strauss’s 
“Traum durch die Dammerung”. He 
also sang that composer's “Ciicilie” 
and the Tenor’s aria from ‘ ‘Der Ros- 
enkavalier” with ardent sweep, in the 
most fervent German romantic style. 
His opening group included ora- 
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torio arias, the concluding ones songs 
from many nations. He was at his 
very best in the “Lamento di Fed- 
erico” from Cilea’s “L’Arlesiana”. 
The large audience responded enthu- 
siastically. —M. D. L. 


Other Events 


Jean Heafner, soprano, and Wil- 
liam Sparks, baritone, showed prom- 
ise in a program devoted to Hugo 
Wolf's “Italienische Liederbiicher”, on 
April 10. Mitchell Andrews accom- 
panied. John Creighton Murray gave 
a violin recital in Carnegie Hall on 
April 10 for the benefit of the Police 
Athletic League. Leopold Mittman 
accompanied. 

Manuel Gayol proved to be a 
guitarist of genuine musicianship in 
a recital in Carnegie Recital Hall, 
on April 12. The fifth Artur Schnabel 
Memorial Concert, at the Kaufmann 
Concert Hall, on April 15, was given 
by Karl Ulrich Schnabel, pianist; the 
Kroll Quartet; and a chamber group 
under the direction of Jacques Monod. 
The last gave the American premiere 
of Artur Schnabel’s “Duodecimet”, 
scored by René Leibowitz. 

John Corigliano, concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and Heida Hermanns, Ger- 
man-American pianist, made their 
first appearance together as a violin- 
piano duo, at Kaufmann Concert Hall 
on April 25. 

The Carl Friedberg Foundation 
presented Mack Harrell, distinguished 


baritone, in a recital of songs by 
Brahms, Schumann, and_ Sergius | 
Kagen, in Carnegie Recital Hall on 


April 29. Mr. 
companist. 


Kagen was the ac- 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club gave 
the second concert of its 90th season 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Pierre in New York on April 23. 
Soloists were Mary Henderson, so- 
prano, and George Fiore, pianist. The 
club, conducted by Emerson Buckley, 
sang works by Mendelssohn, Russell, 
Protheroe, Clokey, and Spooner. Miss 
Henderson was heard in “The Magic 
Song” by Erik Meyer-Helmund, and 
in songs by Victor Herbert. Mr. 
Fiore played a Nocturne of his own 
composition and works by Schubert, 
Weber, and Schumann. 


Puccini’s Edgar Given 
By Opera Club 


The National Opera Club of Amer- 
ica presented a double bill of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Mozart and Salieri” and 
Puccini’s “Edgar”, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on April 12. In “Ed- 
gar”, Marion McDougall appeared as 
Tigrana, Marco Sorisio as Edgar, and 
Richard Vogt as Frank. Rinaldo Gar- 
barino’s translation was sung. The 
Rimsky-Korsakoff work had Roy 
Hines, Maurice Eisenstadt, and 
Richard Vogt as Mozart, a Deaf Fid- 
dier, and Salieri. The English version 
was by Patricia Neway. 

Mervin Snyder conducted the op- 
eras, which were staged by Don Fel- 
lows. The performances were re- 
peated at New York University. 

Mr. Snyder has also conducted the 
Center Spot Players of New York in 
performances of Menotti’s “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors”, 


Miss McDougall sang the role of the 
Mother. 
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Mozart Miscellany 


Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 27, 
in B flat, K. 595; Piano Sonata 


No. 11, in A, K. 331. Wilhelm 
Backhaus, pianist; Vienna Philhar- 
monic, Karl Boéhm_ conducting. 
(London LL 1282, $3.98) 

wiek 


Mozart: Quintet for piano and 
winds in E flat, K. 452. Beethoven: 
Quintet for piano and winds in E 
flat, Op. 16. Walter Gieseking, 
pianist; Philharmonia Wind Quar- 
tet. (Angel 35303, $4.98) 

kik 


Mozart: String Quartets, K. i55, 
156, 157, 158. New Music Quar- 
tet. (Columbia ML 5003, $3.98) 
kkk 

Mozart: String Quartets, K. 589, 
590. Budapest Quartet. (Colum- 
bia ML 5008, $3.98) 

kik 


Mr. Backhaus plays Mozart’s last 
piano concerto with the “passionless 
radiance” with which the work is 
written. (That Mozart could maintain 
this mood in his music still seems in- 
credible, in the light of his personal 
misfortunes at the time—the year of 
his death.) The performance has a 
simplicity and purity in which all 
residue of personal idiosyncrasy has 
been eliminated. The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic plays as if to the music 
born. The A major Sonata, one of 
Mozart’s most famous, with its vari- 
ations in the first movement and its 
finale 4 la Turca, is at once elegant 
and witty, a product of his stay in 
Paris in 1778. Mr. Backhaus plays 
it with welcome vigor. 


Study in Textures 


The Quintet for piano and winds, 
written in Vienna in 1784, offers a 
remarkable study in instrumental tex- 
ture and in the infinite variations this 
ensemble is capable of. It also offers 
the constantly felicitous Mozartian 
melodies and a fairly hair-raising se- 
quence of rising diminished-seventh 
chords in the Larghetto. By com- 
parison, Beethoven’s work is less com- 
plex and inspired, but it is also more 
dynamic and sonorous, and a re- 
warding work in its way. (It was 
composed in 1796, when Beethoven 
was 25. Mozart was only 28 when 
he wrote his quintet, but he also 
achieved maturity much more quickly 
than the later master did.) The per- 
formances by the Philharmonic play- 
ers (Sidney Sutcliffe, oboe; Bernard 
Walton, clarinet; Dennis Brain, horn; 
Cecil James, bassoon) and Mr. Giese- 
king are superb. 


The contrast between the four 


early quartets, written in 1772 on the ° 


journey to Milan or in that city, and 
the last two quartets, written in 1790, 
is fascinating. (So are the similari- 
ties!) The early works are made up of 
three, often brief, movements each, 
and they establish their moods in no 
uncertain terms. They are very gay 
or very melancholy, and, because 
they are by Mozart, are entrancing 
or moving. Eighteen years later, the 
composer distilled his creations with 
the subtlety and complexity of mature 
genius. The emotional atmosphere is 
much more profound; the musical 
structure has attained greater richness 
and freedom; and we are once more 
in the presence of Mozart’s “passion- 
less radiance”. 
The Budapest 


Quartet (Joseph 
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Roisman, Alexander Schneider, Boris 
Kroyt, Mischa Schneider) play with 
their familiar sensitivity and finish, in 
the late quartets. The New Music 
Quartet (Broadus Erle, Matthew Rai- 
mondi, Walter Trampler, David 
Soyer) give the early works vigorous, 
ebullient readings, which would be 
even more attractive if they were bet- 
ter balanced among the four parts. 
—R. A. E. 


Early Germanic Jazz 


Weill: “Die Dreigroschenoper” 
(“The Threepenny Opera”). Liane, 
Roswaenge, Jerger, Anday, Preger, 
Felbermayer; chorus and chamber 
orchestra of the Vienna Opera, F. 
Charles Adler conducting. (Van- 
guard: VRS 9002, $4.98). 
wik 


Kurt Weill’s biting satire mirroring 
the poverty and disillusionment of 
post-war Germany in the 1920s has 
sporadic and usually successful re- 
vivals from time to time. A notable 
one is having a long run at the Theater 
de Lys in downtown New York, and 
during the course of it, the “Ballad of 
Jackie the Knife” became a popular 
hit tune. The continuing fascination 
of this work, based upon the 18th- 
century “The Beggar’s Opera”, is a 
little hard to explain considering that 
its social significance and its musical 
idiom are as dated as Scott Fitzgerald 
and Zez Confrey. But there it is—a 
curiosity of early Germanic jazz and 
a period piece eloquent of the evils 
that spawned a Hitler. 

The present Viennese recording, in 
the original German, offers the popu- 
lar nightclub chanteuse Liane in the 
role of Polly Peachum. She does not 
have much individuality, but the cast 
as a whole, together with the rather 
stiff, classically trained orchestra, give 
a unique German character to the per- 
formance that enhances its authen- 
ticity. —R. E. 


More Oistrakh 


Shostakovich: Violin Concerto. New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Da- 
vid Ojistrakh, violin. (Columbia 
ML 5077, $3.98) 

tok 


Prokofieff: Sonata No. 1, F minor. 
Leclair: Sonata No. 3, in D. Loca- 
telli-Ysaye: Sonata in F minor 
(“Au Tombeau”). David Oistrakh, 
violin; Vladimir Yampolsky, piano. 
(RCA Victor LM 1987, $3.98) 
kik 


My first reaction upon hearing the 
Shostakovich Violin Concerto when 
Mr. Oistrakh introduced it here last 
winter with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, under Mr. Mitro- 
poulos, was one of disappointment. 
Though it served as a vehicle for a 
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brilliant performance, the work 
seemed, in general, virtuosic fire- 
works. Repeated hearings, made pos- 


sible by this brilliant first recording, 
have confirmed these initial impres- 
sions, for though the first and third 
movements are not designed to be a 
showcase, they are inferior to much 
of Shostakovich’s output. The sec- 
ond and fourth movements are the 
types of noisy outbursts that the com- 
poser has written many times before. 
The performance maintains those su- 
perior standards that have come to be 
expected of Mr. Oistrakh. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos’ reading is likewise excellent. 
Of the three works for violin and 
piano, the Prokofieff sonata is the 
most interesting. Here is a work 
that shows Mr. Oistrakh at his best, 
and he displays his vast variety of 
tonal coloring. While the Locatelli 
is on the dull side and too romantic 
(in the Ysaye arrangement) for this 
listener’s taste, the performance of 
the Leclair sonata is graceful and ele- 
gant, the last movement filled with 

an immense amount of humor. 
—F, M., Jr. 


Thrice-Recorded Schénberg 


Schonberg: “Pierrot Lunaire”. 
Ethel Semser, reciter; Chamber 
Ensemble conducted by René 
Leibowitz. (Westminster WN 18143, 
$4.89). 
kkk 


Second of Schénberg’s works in 
popularity after the early and atypical 
“Verklarte Nacht”, “Pierrot Lunaire” 
is the chief product, and one of the 
last, of his atonal period, which pre- 
ceded the 12-tone experiments. It 
consists of 21 very short pieces for 
reciter and a small group of instru- 
ments—violin, viola, cello, flute, clari- 
net, bass clarinet, and piano. The 
style used by the reciter is “sprechge- 
sang”, or spoken melody, in which 
the voice blends with the instruments 
and moves about among a range of 
pitches without vocalizing on any 
of them. 

The work (of which the Walton- 
Sitwell “Facade” is an obvious 
parody) is a remarkably successful 
experiment in achieving a wide variety 
of moods and descriptions in minimal 
time and with the most austere 
economy of means. The constantly 
changing instrumental combinations 
are treated with a completely free 
imagination and in unorthodox ways 
hardly to be considered musical at 
the time (1912). The vocal part binds 
the music together, gives it its mean- 
ing and provides the necessary con- 
trasts. 

The technique of the reciter is a 
difficult one and I am not sure that 
the method employed by Ethel Semser 
solves the problems involved, assum- 
ing they are susceptible of solution 
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at all. Exclamations and other short 
sounds come off well, but when a 
sostenuto is required the movement 
of the voice from pitch to pitch falls 
into a kind of wailing and moaning 
which sounds highly artificial and 
rather ludicrous. More abrupt move- 
ment without swooping might be an 
improvement. The often formidable 
instrumental parts, especially that of 
the piano, are ably performed. —R. EF, 


Records in Brief 


A real cannon and bells are used 
in a new recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812 Overture”, played by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony in the original 
scoring, conducted by Antal Dorati 
(Mercury MG 50054)k%&e%. The 
bronze cannon, dating from 1761, 
came originally from Strasbourg, 
France, but is now at West Point; the 
bells are those of the Harkness Me- 
morial Tower of Yale University. 
The University of Minnesota Brass 
Band also has a part in these fire- 
works, which are wonderfully effec- 
tive when the speaker is turned up 
full. At the end of the performance, 
Deems Taylor demonstrates how the 
sound of the bells and cannon were 
captured and treated on tape for the 
best effect in the recording. Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Capriccio Italien” is on the 
other side of the disk. 

On his latest disk, Vol. 12, devoted 
to Scarlatti’s Harpsichord Sonatas, 
Fernando Valenti plays Longo Nos. 
56. 134, 151, 152, 153, 172, 175, 184, 
287, 408, 439, and Supplement No. 
38. The artist plays with his cus- 
tomary vigor and color, and the so- 
natas continue to be endlessly re- 
warding. (Westminster WN _ 18102) 
kik 


Vanguard has issued five Add-A- 
Soloist recordings, which contain the 
orchestral accompaniments for con- 
certos for people who would like to 
play the solo parts along with the 
recordings. There are locked grooves 
for ad libitum performance of the 
cadenzas and metronomic taps dur- 
ing unaccompanied solo passages. The 
orchestra, called the Vanguard Sym- 
phony, is conducted by Franz Litsch- 
auer and Jan Tomasow (in the Bach 
only). Twelve-inch disks are priced 
at $5.95 and ten-inch at $4.98. The 
concertos are Beethoven’s First Piano 
Concerto (VRA-201, 12-in.); Bee- 
thoven’s Third Piano Concerto (VRA- 
202, 12-in.); Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
(VRA-301, 10-in.); Mendelssohn’s E 
minor Violin Concerto (VRA-302, 10- 
in.); and Bach’s First and Second Vio- 
lin Concertos (VRA-303, 10-in.). 

The Irish Festival Singers (Feis 
Eireann), who have been touring the 
United States this season and last, 
are now represented by a second re- 
corded album (Angel 65025)*%**. The 
11 singers, directed by Kitty O’Calla- 
ghan, offer patriotic ballads and songs 
by Sir Hamilton Harty, Charles V. 
Stanford, and Thomas Moore, all 
sung in English. This attractive mu- 
sic, sometimes containing sentiment 
that is quite endearing, is pleasantly 


ung. 

Witold Malcuzynski offers a choice 
selection of Chopin Mazurkas and 
Polonaises (Angel 35284)***. The 
mazurkas are played with much 
poetry and a sometimes wayward ru- 
bato, but the polonaises are rhyth- 
mically good and virile. . Always the 
Polish pianist produces a lovely tone 
from the piano. 
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MAE FROHMAN 


Mae Frohman, 50 an executive of 
the S. Hurok managerial office, died 
on April 23 at her home in New 
York after a brief illness. , 

Described as Mr. Hurok’s “right 
hand” and one of his most valued 
advisers, she made frequent trips to 
Europe to assess the merits of attrac- 
tions being considered by the Hurok 

ization. 
"he and educated in New York, 
Miss Frohman became a member of 





Mae Frohman 


the Hurok office, as a secretary, in 
1922. Her first major assignment 
came in 1930, when she accompanied 
the Mary Wigman Dance Company on 
its first American tour. In 1933, she 
played an active part in arranging 
the tour of the Original Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, which is credited 
with awakening American interest in 
ballet. 

She was well known by concert 
managers throughout the country, and 
she numbered among her close friends 
such Hurok artists as Marian Ander- 
son, Artur Rubinstein, and Roberta 
Peters. 

She is survived by her father, Harris 
Frohman; two sisters, Mrs. David 
Zucker and Mrs. Lee Bland, and a 
brother, Frank. 


ARTHUR BRONSON 


Arthur Bronson, 53, music and 
ballet editor of “Variety”, died of a 
heart attack on April 21. Born in 
Baltimore, he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1924. Among his class- 
mates were Walter Piston and Wal- 
lace Woodworth. 

A year ago Mr. Bronson began a 
section in “Variety” devoted to con- 
certs, opera, and ballet, although he 
had written in these fields since join- 
ing the entertainment-industry weekly, 
in 1944. Survivors include his 
widow, Doris; his mother and father, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max S. Bronson; three 
brothers, two sisters, and a_half- 
brother. 


CORINNE MAYER 


New Orleans, La—Corinne Mayer, 
83, founder of the New Orleans 
Philharmonic Society 50 years ago, 
died on April 9 after a long illness. 
She became the society’s third presi- 
dent, holding that post for 40 years 
until it merged with the New Orleans 
Symphony. A pupil of Harold Bauer, 
she was active for most of her life 


as a leading piano teacher. Two 
sisters survive. 


NATALIE RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
West Orange, N. J.—Mrs. Natalie 
Lvovna Rimsky-Korsakoff, 92, niece 
of Tchaikovsky and widow of a 
cousin of the composer Nicholas 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, died here on 


May, 1956 
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April 27. Her home was on Long- 
Island. She lectured frequently be- 
fore music clubs after coming to 
this country in 1923. 


HOWARD McWADE 


Rochester, N. Y.—Howard Leon- 
ard McWade, baritone, died on Feb. 
24. He was vice-president of the 
Schumann Memorial Foundation from 
its organization in 1949 until his 
death. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Esther Benz McWade, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Edward Dickinson. 


ERNEST OTTO 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Ernest Otto, 75, 
a retired opera director and singer, 
died in Cumberland Hospital on April 
17. He was a basso profundo in the 
Dessau Opera and won the title of 
Kammersanger. 

He came to the United States in 
1924 wtih the German Opera Com- 
pany, and then joined the William 
Wade Hinshaw Opera Company as 
stage director. He served the Little 
Opera Theater Company, later known 
as the New York Opera Comique as 
stage director, and in 1936 directed 
opera for the Federal Works Pro- 
gress Administration. 


ADELBERT SPRAGUE 


Bangor, Me. — Adelbert Wells 
Sprague, 75, arranger of the Maine 
“Stein Song” previous to becoming 
the head. of the University of Maine’s 
music department for 30 years, and 
a cellist and composer, died on April 
18. 


STAN GOLESTAN 


Paris—Stan Golestan, 80, Ruman- 
ian-born composer, died here on April 
22. The composer of chamber-music, 
songs, choruses and orchestral works, 
he had studied under d’Indy, Roussel, 
and Dukas. For many years he had 
been music critic of the Paris “Le 
Figaro.” 


LORENZO CAMILIERI 


Lorenzo Camilieri, 78, founder and 
conductor of the People’s Chorus, 
died on April 20. He was born in 
Corfu of Greek parents. After con- 
ducting opera at the Théatre Champs- 
Elysées, at Covent Garden in Lon- 
don, and in various Roman opera 
houses, he came to the United States. 
In 1916 he organized the Liberty 
Chorus, forerunner of the People’s 
Chorus which he directed until it was 
discontinued a year ago. 


THEODOLINDA BORIS 


Buffalo, N. Y. — Theodolinda C. 
Boris, music critic of “The Buffalo 
Evening News” for 18 years, and at 
one time Musical America’s Buffalo 
correspondent, died on April 22 in 
Buffalo General Hospital. Born Theo- 
dolinda Castellini, the daughter of a 
Baptist minister and a soprano in Cin- 
cinnati, she appeared professionally as 
a singer, following studies in New 
York and Buffalo. She is survived by 
her husband, Thomas A. Boris; her 
daughter, Rosemary; a brother and a 
sister. 


Correction 


An error was made in the listing 
of two Chicago musical organizations 
in the 1956 Special Issue. The listing 
should read as follows: 

Apollo Musical Club, 243 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. Conductor: Henry Veld. 





President: John S. Perry. Orchestra 
Hall, 2,582. “Messiah”, Dec. 27; 
“Elijah”, April 3. 

Swedish Choral Club. Conductor: 
Harry T. Carlson. President: Ernest 
A. Londahl. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 
“Messiah”, Dec. 11; concert with 
Business Men’s Orchestra, April 27; 
Masses by Puccini and Mozart, May 
13. 


Gladys Mathew Renamed 
Federation President 


At the 1956 biennial convention of 
the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs, held at the Barbizon Plaza 
Hotel in New York from April 27 to 
29, Gladys Mathew was re-elected 
president of the organization. 

Other officers elected include Merle 
Montgomery (New York), Edward 
French (Albany), and Mrs. William 
Alfke (Watertown), vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Henry G. Meier (Woodhaven), 
treasurer; Mrs. Harold Krey (Brook- 
lyn), recording secretary; and Mrs. A. 
Stuart Carpenter (Salamanca), corre- 
sponding secretary. 

The convention included several 
discussions and panels on such topics 
as “What Makes an Opera?” and “The 
Qualifications of Judges in Musical 
Contests”; a concert and reception in 
honor of Sigmund Spaeth; a series 
of events for the benefit of camp 
scholarships; the President’s Dinner; 
and many musicales. Ensembles and 
solo artists from many parts of the 
United States took part, including the 
South Mississippi Youth Symphony, 
conducted by Frank Crockett. 

Chairman of the convention was 
Ruth Burgess, of Yonkers, with 
Blanche Schwarz Levy, of New York, 
as co-chairman. 


Graun Festival 
Given in Jackson 


Jackson, Mich.—The Covenanter 
Choral Society of the First Presby- 
terian Church here presented the first 
American Graun Music Festival 
April 27 and 28, singing three works 
by the German composer Carl Hein- 
rich Graun (1704-1759). 

The chorus of 60 voices, conducted 
by the Rev. J. Alfred Fryer, asso- 
ciate pastor of the church, sang the 


“Te Deum” and “Der Tod Jesu.” The | 


performance of the “Te Deum” was 
an American premiere and “Der 
Tod Jesu” was sung in an English 
translation prepared by Frank Siegert, 
of York, Pa., and Mr. Fryer. Mr. 
Fryer edited the score for the Jackson 
performance. 

Soloists for both works were Law- 
rence Winters, baritone; Blake Stern, 
tenor; Norma Heyde, soprano; Jac- 
queline Walton, mezzo-soprano; and 
Mary Ellen Henkel, contralto. The 
organist was Marilyn Mason. 

—William J. Swank 


Board Members Elected 
To Music Foundation 


New members of the board of the 
Music Research Foundation who will 
serve for one year are Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone; Norman Gladney, di- 
rector of radio and TV for the Bulova 
Watch Company; and John P. Ohl, 
of the Wall Street law firm of Cahill, 
Gordon, Reindel and Ohl. 


Winter Park Holds 
21st Bach Festival 


Winter Park, Fla.—Winter Park’s 
21st annual Bach Festival was held 


on March 8 and 9 at Knowles Mem- | 








orial Chapel, Rollins College. The 
Mass in B minor was presented under 
the direction of Robert Hufstader, 
with the following soloists: Saramae 
Endich, soprano; Carol Smith, con- 
tralto; Walter Carringer, tenor; and 
Ross Rosazza, baritone. Jesse Baker 


, was the organist. 


Other programs included three 
church cantatas, and a recital of 
organ works by Catherine Crozier. 
Portions of these concerts were 
broadcast over the NBC national net- 
work on April 2. 


Haigh Makes Tours 
As Horn Soloist 


Fargo, N. D.—Bertram N. Haigh, 
instructor in brass instruments at the 
Concordia Conservatory of Music 
here, and French horn player, recently 
completed a two-week tour to the 
Pacific Coast. He and his assistant, 
David Bell, appeared as soloists with 
several bands, and Mr. Haigh held 
brass clinics, in cities in Oregon and 
Montana. A subsequent similar tour 
took the performers to the East, in- 
cluding Cumberland, Md. 
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In Blue Hill, Maine 
July 5th through August 13th 


POVLA FRIJSH 


will accept a few singers in 
Song Interpretation. 
Address: 1404 Steinway Bldg., NYC I? 
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LEONARD SHURE 
Pianist 
IN NEW YORK PERMANENTLY 
AFTER SEPT Ist, 1956 
Will eccept limited number of 
private students—Master Classes also. 
Add. Inq. te Berenece Karounoff, Inc. 
119 West S7th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
RICHARDSON 
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55 TIEMANN PLACE, N. Y. 
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Day and Eve. instr.—& 


‘Authority: ‘Royal Aead. ‘Londen: € 
8 . London, Eng. 
Rotumble Univ., N. Y. . 


























~ WILLIAM S. — 


BRAD 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Teleph 3 TRafaigar 4-2810 




















FRANK COOKE 


Tenor 


‘Pure Gold..An extraordinary Voice’ 


| 

N. Y. Times, Feb. 3, 1956 
Excl. Mgt. ——- Lustig, 
| iB) 42 St. NYC 36 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 


VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA—CONCERT—ORATORIO 


Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St. 
New York 23. SU 7-1514 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


= . Png 44 


6 WEEK Session: Lr Snag 18, 1956 
for String Players and Pianists 
Individual iagas, Chamber Music eFatured. 

or booklet write 
Secy.: 315" W. 98th St., N. Y. C. 


ROSA BOK 


Coloratura Soprano 


(Formerly Metropolitan Opera) 
Now teaching Voice Placement 
Repertoire—O pera—Recital 


241 Central Park West, New York SU 7-3210 


HELEN CHASE 


Voice Teacher of Outstanding Artists 
Concert—Opera—TV—Radio—Recordings 
Member NYSTA & NATS 
251 W. 92 St., N. Y¥. 25 — TR 7-9192 


ALBA 


CLAWSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Teacher of Miss Jo Sullivan 
1425 Broadway, New York (Studio 63) 
LO 5-3249 


Rooney Coffer 


Piano Teacher 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
205 W. 57th St., NYC CI 7-5420 


CORNELL of IOWA 
Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 


Heme ef the eldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 


| VERA CURTIS” 


Li Opera 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
17 East 86th St., N. Y. Atw 9-5308 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-0466 














































MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF TECHNIQUE 
Studio: 709 Steinway Building 


113 W. 57th St., N.Y. t9 Phone: TAylor 7-7728 


HUGH FRASER-NOALL 


Teacher of Voice 
Mannes College of Music 
Private Studio—By Appt: 


121 E. 57th St., NY 22 PL 8-0371 
Eleanor Fraser-Noall, Coach-Accompanist 


MARINKA 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


Faculty: New York College of Music 
333 Central Park W., NY ac (2-7573 


LOLA HAYES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1200 5th Ave., N.Y.C. TR 6-2989 


t- EDWIN 


HUGHES 


R _MASTE 
FoR VPIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
JULY A 


2—AUG 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
117 East 79th Street, New York, N 
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The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, in Baltimore, recently gave 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” in its 
entirety, under the direction of Paul 
Callaway. Participants included an 
orchestra of 40 and a boys’ choir 
of 60 in addition to the regular choir, 
with Joseph Victor Laderoute (Evan- 
ea Rilla Rowe Mervine, Kenneth 

McGraw (Christus), Thomas Dunn 
bei Albert Fuller (harpsichords), Ro- 
bert Gerle (violin), and Paul Olefsky 
(viola da gamba) among the soloists. 

The opera department presented a 
triple bill of one-act operas in the 
new Shriver Hall on the Johns Hop- 
kins University campus, on May 4 
and 5. Felix Brentano directed Hinde- 
mith’s “There and Return”, Jack Bee- 
son’s “Hello Out There”, and Leonard 
Bernstein’s “Trouble in Tahiti”. 


Boris Novikoff, director of the 
Ballet School with headquarters at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Studio 
15 in New York, will offer summer 
courses during July and August for 
children and adults, beginners, ad- 
vanced students, professionals, and 
teachers. Classes in classical ballet, 
toe dancing, character and interpre- 
tive dancing, and composition will 
be available. Mr. Novikoff is former 
artistic director of the Russian Ballet 
Company. 


The Boston Conservatory of Music 
orchestra, conducted by Rouben 
Gregorian, gave a concert recently in 
the conservatory auditorium, with 
three students as soloists: Pearl Ander- 
son and Jacqueline Jones, pianists, 
and Joseph Kling, tenor. 

The conservatory’s summer session 
opens on June 25 for a_ six-week 
period. Music and dance courses will 
be offered, as well as individual les- 
sons in all instruments. 


Emanuel Ondricek, violin teacher 
of New York and Boston, has been 
added to the faculty at the Boston 
University College of Music. He will 
direct master classes in advanced 
violin-playing and concert repertoire. 
He will continue to teach in New 
York at his Carnegie Hall studio as 
usual. 


Alton Jones has given recitals re- 
cently in New York, North Carolina, 
and Connecticut. Besides his Town 
Hall recital earlier this season, the 
pianist has appeared on a television 
program under the auspices of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 

Numerous recital appearances have 
been made by his pupils: Whitney 
Thrall gave a debut recital at Carnegie 
Recital Hall; Eunice Eaton played 





in Brooklyn and Rockville Centre; 
Amy Obata, in Garden City. Jonathan 
Sweat gave a faculty recital at Elon 
College, N. C. Lawrence Levy and 
Louise Colusso were heard at the 
Juilliard School of Music. Charles 
Boiles played in St. Louis and other 
cities. Vernon Gould was heard at 
the Kosciuszko Foundation, and 
Dorothy Stout gave a faculty recital 
at State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. Mr. Boiles, Jordan Wag- 
goner, David Bradshaw, Jane Cle- 
ments, Anita Langbein, and Joan 
Janes were others heard at Juilliard. 


Maurice Eisenberg will hold master 
classes in cello, at the Dartington 
Hall Summer School in Devon, Eng- 
land, Aug. 18 to Sept. 1, and at the 
International Cello Center, London, 
Sept. 3 to 14. Mr. Eisenberg will also 
give private lessons at the Dartington 
Hall school. Pablo Casals, president 
of the International Cello Center, 
has written the foreword to a new 
book by Mr. Eisenberg, “Violoncello 
Playing of Today”, published by 
Strad of London. 


Presentations by the Mannes College 
of Music during April included a 
program by Genevieve Chinn, piano, 
and Charles Cruze, clarinet; one by 
Ruth Morris, soprano, Daniel Caruso, 
bass, and David Lein, violin; ex- 
cerpts from “Cosi fan tutte”, “Don 
Giovanni”, and “Lohengrin” given 
by the opera department; a recital 
by Andreas Makris, violin; a concert 
of works by Mozart, Chopin, Cop- 
land, and Brahms, played by the 
orchestra under the direction of 
Franz Bibo; a recital by Mary Louise 
Brown, piano, and Yvette Rudin, 
violin; and a chamber-music concert 
devoted to Schumann. 


Edwin Hughes will hold a sum- 
mer master class for pianists and 
teachers at his New York studio, July 
2 to Aug. 11, consisting of class and 
private lessons, lectures, and recitals 
by professionals working with him. 
A full scholarship is offered for the 
class to a pianist who has not al- 
ready studied with Mr. Hughes. 

Recent appearances with orchestra 
by students of Mr. Hughes include 
Ronald Hodges, with the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra; Dorothy Bullock, 
with members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony conducted by 
Alfredo Antonini; Alberta Childs, 
with the Wilkinsburg (Pa.) Orchestra; 
Lorraine Gaal, with the Butler (Pa.) 
Orchestra. Professional students have 
played in New York’s Town Hall 
three times this season, and Dorothy 
Garver will make her debut there on 


The Eastman School of Music opera workshop, in Rochester, N. Y., stages 


Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte’. 


Left to right: Rose Mathews, John Peck, 


Jacqueline Mailloux, Craig Hankenson, Nicholas Di Virgilio, Charlene 


Chadwick 
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prot. MAX KLEIN | 


Vienna’s Distinguished Voice Builder 


in 
NEW YORK 
$44 W. 72 St., NYC 23 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Eastman School of Music 


Univ. ef Rochester, Rochester, N. Y, 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 
Co-author: ‘‘Method for the Harp” 
“The Art of Modulating’’ 
“Pathfinder to the Harp” 
Studie Mannes College of Music 


157 E 74 St., N. Y¥. C. _ LA 2-1690 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


246 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1808 


D A R R E L L 
PIANO e THEORY @ COACHING 
Accredited “Progressive Series’ Teacher 


FACULTY: JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF Music 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 


TR 3-5736 





SU 7-2849 
ame R A NDAL 
of Paris 


French Song Repertoire 
Coach-Accompanist 


40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Principles 
Private Lessons—Courses For Teachers 


320 W. 86th St. N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


STUART ROSS 


Coach Accompanist 
Accompanist 1955-1956 for 
Patrice Munsel and Charles Kullman 
145 W. Sth St., NYC a 7A 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., N.Y.C, Tel LE 2-1800 


GR 7-6999 


MADAME SOLANO 
VOICE TEACHER BREATH CONTROL 
Opera and concert coach. Classical 
Span. songs. Beginners & professioncis 
Ri 9-6490 
415 Central Park W., N.Y.C. 25 
ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski, formerly Metropolitan Opera 


164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


rosert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88 St., N.¥. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3061 


LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard School ef Music; 
Bronx House Mannes Awe Fd Musie; 
ates 


77 Kensington Ra ronxville, N. Y. 
Deeracid 7-1180 
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ANGELA WESCHLER 


Workshop and Seminar for 
Concert Pianists and Teachers 
Member Faculty: N. ¥. College of Music 
171 W. 71 St., N.¥.C. SChuyler 4-7678 


~ LILT WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Voice Plac 
Fecalty } a Y. College of Music 
Studio: os NY 28 BU 87791 





IRENE WILLIAMS 


VOCAL STUDIO 
1305 Spruce Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 


DR. KONRAD WOLFF 


ONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
336 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. WA 7-4622 
Also: 2460 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
CO 5-738! 














Coach and 
Accompanist 


LOWELL FARR 


152 West 58th St. NYC OX 5-4366 
“Elegant accompaniment”’ 


fnement of 





_ New York Times 
bs v. Hevald Tribune Tribune 


OTTO GUTH 


San Pranelece Opera “Association 
Faculty Mannes kon of Ths 
160 W. 73rd St., N.¥.C R 3-3432 


wor ATCHEK 


Coach- Pa of Dolores Wilson 
eee of igor a and 
Ek ene Nikolaid 
0 5-8909; Home—Li 4-1815 














Phones: Studio—C 


anor Hollister 


Concert and Opera Repertoire 
Available for New York Recitals 
173 W. 78 St, NYC 24 SC 4-1659 


wu HUGHES 


Coach 











50 W. 67th St., N.Y. Cc TR 3-8373 


Nathan Price 


Coach—Accompanist 


Anneunces the a of his new studio 
0'We 5s Ste NYC 15, OXtord 3.5706 


wus SHOMATE 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
116 East Sith 8t., Me New York City 


MAX WALMER 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
315 West 57th St. CO 5-7066 


uct WIGHTMAN 


a Open Studios 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. 




















LO 5-2431 




















Dance Instruction 








BALLET SCHOOL 
Dir.: Boris Novikoff 


Metropolitan Opera House Studio 15 
Classes for children, adults 
Complete Education in Theatrical Dancing 
1425 Broadway LO s-0864 


NYC 
Branch Schosl, New Rochelle, N. 
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Sept. 22. Recital appearances have 
been made also by Miss Bullock, 
Dwight Oarr, Kikue Okamoto, Mr. 
Hodges, and Splendora Leone. 


Walter Hatchek, pianist, appeared 
as accompanist for Eugene Conley, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, in a con- 
cert at Mt. Holyoke College in Massa- 
chusetts, on April 18. 


Edith Lang, 1953 Fulbright scholar 
at the Rome Opera workshop, a 
pupil of Sonia Sharnova, contralto of 
Chicago, has been singing with the 
Hamburg Opera this past season. 
She made her debut as Aida and has 
sung about 16 performances of that 
role and of Leonora in “Il Trovatore”. 
In April she sang the title role in 
Janacek’s “Jenufa”. She has been 
re-engaged for the 1956-57 season. 


Marjorie Lawrence, soprano for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
join the faculty of the Newcomb 
School of Music, New Orleans, on 
July 1. She will take up residence in 
New Orleans, and in addition to her 
teaching activities at Newcomb will 
continue to appear in concert. 


Nino Pirrotta, director of the music 
library of the Accademia Santa 
Cecilia in Rome, joins the Harvard 
University faculty this summer, to 
conduct an advanced seminar on 
music history and to be librarian of 
the new Eda K. Loeb Music Library 
at Harvard. 


Milton S. Trusler has been named 
director of DePauw University’s 
School of Music, as of July 1. Since 
1942 he has directed the music de- 
partment at Arkansas State Teachers 
College. 


Pearl Primus was assistant to the 
director of the Broadway production 
of “Mister Johnson”, while continuing 
to teach at her studio in New York. 
She is currently preparing a new pro- 
gram of dances for a tour of Europe 
and the Middle East this fall. 


Don Craig, choral director of the 
Telephone Hour on NBC, will conduct 
a four-week graduate course in choral 
techniques, beginning June 25, at the 
Carnegie College of Fine Arts. He 
will also organize a chorus to which 
undergraduates and high school 
students will be admitted. 


Natanya Neumann and Louis Horst 
were guest instructors and commenta- 
tors at the fifth New York State Dance 
Symposium, sponsored by the Cor- 
nell University Dance Club, Ithaca, 
N. Y., on May 12. 


Arthur Fiedler (left), conductor of the Boston Pops Orchestra, gets a 
view of Johnstown, N. Y., from the top of the inclined plane during a 
sightseeing trip, accompanied by Mrs. Robert Dunmyer, general chairman 
of the Johnstown Community Concert Association, and John Sheldon, 


Community representative 


The Violin, Viola and Violoncello 
Teachers Guild sponsored a program 
in Carl Fischer Hall on May 9, played 


by Marjorie Fulton, violinist, ac- 
companied by Irene Laney, and Paul 
Doktor, violist, accompanied by 
Fritz Jahoda. 


The seventh annual regional com- * 


posers’ forum of the University of 
Alabama was held from April 20 
to 22. Twenty-three new orchestral 
works by composers from eight south- 
ern states were performed. Conduc- 
tors taking part included Joseph Haw- 
thorne, Guy Taylor, Arthur Bennett 
Lipkin, Julius WHegyi, and James 
Christian Pfohl. Vincent Persichetti 
was guest composer. 





Lillian Libman 


DAVID MANNES, founder of the 
Mannes College of Music, is caught 
by the photographer as he watches 
a rehearsal by Dame Myra Hess and 
Isaac Stern, soloists at his 90th 
anniversary concert, on April 16. 


The event also marked the college’s | 


40th anniversary 
Columbia University 
Mozart Festival 


Columbia University sponsored a 
Mozart bicentennial festival during 
April in its McMillin Theater. The 
opening program, on April 24, was 
played by the Mozarteum Orchestra, 
conducted by Ernst Maerzendorfer, 
in its final appearance of its recent 
American tour. 

On April 25, the Litthe Orchestra 
Society, conducted by Thomas Scher- 
man, presented a concert perform- 


ance of “La Clemenza di Tito”. In | 


the cast were Howard Fried (Tito), 
Brenda Lewis (Vitellia), Frances 
Bible (Sesto), Shirley Russell (Ser- 
vilia), William G. Hogue (Annio), 
and Louis Quilico (Publio). F. Mark 
Seibert had prepared the chorus. 
The next night the Oboe Quartet 
and the Quintet for Piano and Winds 


were played in a program that also 
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included a vocal group, sung . by 
Camilla Williams, soprano, accom- 
panied by Thomas Scherman. Mr. 
Scherman and Leopold Mannes 
played the F major Sonata for four 
hands. 

The festival wound up on April 27, 
when Mr. Scherman conducted the 
Little Orchestra in various works, 
and Erica Morini was soloist in the 
A major Violin Concerto, K. 219. 


Guggenheim Fellows 
Include 16 in Music 


Guggenheim Fellowship Awards 
for musical composition have been 
granted this year to: Seymour J. Shif- 
rin, Berkeley, Calif.; Carlisle Floyd, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Ezra Laderman 
(contributing reviewer for Musical 
America), Vladimir Ussachevsky, Julia 
Perry, and Bohuslav Martinu, New 
York City; Earl Kim, Princeton, N. 
J.; George Rochberg, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.; Richard Winslow, Middletown, 
Conn.; Jan Meyerowitz, Cresskill, 
N. J.; Edmund Haines, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Theodore Chanler, Cambridge, 
Mass.; and Carlos Chavez, Mexico 
City. 

Fellowships for research in music 
were granted to: Hans David, of the 
University of Michigan, for studies of 
instrumental ensemble music of the 
late Renaissance; Nathan Broder, as- 
sociate editor of “The Musical Quar- 
terly”, for studies into the history of 
orchestral music; and, Herbert Neu- 
stadt, of the United States Naval 
Academy, for studies toward the de- 
velopment of electronic musical in- 
struments. 





Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio 872 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
2 Orehard rt. Pete, Plates, N.Y. 


MEMBER N.A.T.S. 








Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 


853 7th Ave., Apt. 12-G, N. Y. 
CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 


Voice Development and Coaching 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Momber Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
NATS and NYSTA 
15 W. 67th St., 


N. Y. 23 TR 7-5889 
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FOR RENT—Beautiful teaching or prac- 
tice studio by hour, day or month. 
out of town teachers. 
Alfred Zega, 2109 Bway., NYC. Hotel 
Ansonia, SUs 7-3300. 
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is now available on 
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For information, address: 
Musical America, 
113 W. 57th St., N. ¥. 19 








Mahler Leads Six Premieres 


In Hartford Symphony Series 


Hartford.—In its third season un- 
der Fritz Mahler, the Hartford Sym- 
phony presented no less than six 
American premieres. These included 
works by such well-known composers 
as Carl Orff, Rolf Liebermann, Don 
Gillis, and Henry Barraud. 

Don Gillis’ “Dance Symphony” had 
its first concert performance on the 
initial program of the orchestra, on 
Oct. 12, with Wagner’s “The Flying 
Dutchman” Overture, Respighi’s “An- 
cient Airs and Dances”, and Franck’s 
D minor Symphony. 


Barraud’s “La Kermesse” 


On Nov. 9 the performance of 
Barraud’s symphonic suite, “La Ker- 
messe”, impressed this reviewer as 
eclectic in its borrowings from both 
French impressionism, and German 
expressionism of the Schoenberg va- 
riety. Jean Casadesus was soloist in 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in C major 
(K. 467), and the principal orchestral 
work was Sibelius’ Second Symphony. 

The most interesting program of 
the orchestral season was on Dec. 7, 
when Lucretia West sang Orff’s new 
setting of Monteverdi’s “I! Lamento 
d’Ariana”; and the Suite from Lie- 
bermann’s opera “Leonore 40/45” 
was given its first American perform- 
ance. The Orff setting miraculously 
enhances the tragic cast of this well- 
known lament, the tone being consid- 
erably darkened by the use of som- 
ber instrumental registers. 

The Liebermann suite possesses a 
clear-cut rhythmic impulse that neu- 
tralizes much of its atonality, and it 
has, in addition, a lyric warmth. At 
this concert the orchestra and sym- 
phony chorale also performed Proko- 
fieff's “Alexander Nevsky” cantata, 
with Miss West. 

On Jan. 11, Mr. Mahler conducted 
Previtali’s arrangement of Francesco 
Veracini’s Toccata and Capriccio, but 
to these ears the new instrumentation 
left this 18th-century work untinged 
by modern idioms. Tasteful and ele- 
gant, it remains a delight to lovers of 
string music. 

Mario Labroca’s Sonata for Orches- 
tra with Pianoforte Concertante is in 


the neo-classical style, but it has viril- 
ity and a strong emotional content 
that sets it apart from other works in 
this genre. 

Although no premieres graced the 
last two concerts of the regular sea- 
son, two extraordinarily fine soloists 
made these occasions notable. On 
Feb. 1, Suzanne Danco achieved an 
artistic triumph, when she sang three 
excerpts from Alban Berg’s “Woz- 
zeck”. She showed complete mastery 
of vocal art. 

In the final concert Teresa Stich- 
Randall returned to her home town 
(she actually comes from New Hart- 
ford) and drew the largest crowd of 
the orchestra’s season. She displayed 
a beautiful pianissimo, impeccable 
control, and an assured technique in 
Mozart arias and in numerous en- 
cores. 

A post-season concert on March 18 
gave us another infrequent opportu- 
nity to hear Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion”. The soloists were Mariquita 
Moll, Walter Fredericks, Betty Allen, 
Chester Watson, and Richard Park. 

—George W. Stowe 


Oklahoma City 
Season Ends 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The Okla- 
homa City Symphony, conducted by 
Guy Fraser Harrison, performed the 
Mozart “Requiem” on March 27, as- 
sisted by the combined voices of four 
choruses, and soloists chosen in a 
state-wide competition under the aus- 
pices of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

On April 3 the orchestra’s last sub- 
scription concert of the season was 
held, also in Municipal Auditorium, 
with Byron Janis as soloist in the 
Third Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto, 
under Mr. Harrison’s direction. ' 

The 1956-57 Great Artist Series 
will present the following events: 
NBC Opera Company, in Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly”; Mantovani and 
his Orchestra; Zino Francescatti, vio- 
linist; George London, bass-baritone; 
and Walter Gieseking, pianist. 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





First American Season of The Famous 


Royal Danish Ballet® H. A. BROENSTED, Director 


Direct from the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen—Company of 130 including Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


*Presented in association 
with Howard Lanin Management 





Cc lete Scenery, Cost Orch 


First National Tour 1956-1957 


Ruth Page's, Chicago Opera Ballet 


in the original bellets “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “*REVENGE” 





Corps de Ballet Company of 45 





P 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





Y: . 
starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First American Tour Dec. 1956 - March 1957 
Koester and Sta hI direct from Municipal Opera, Berlin 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7.6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


The NBC Opera Company. 


The Marriage of Figaro and Madam Butterfly in English 








Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





2nd American Tour — Coast to Coast — Oct.-Dec. 1956 . 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
HERBERT VON a 
onductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


De Paur Opera Gala 


ee 
pa rogram Planned—V. ON—BIZET—HAM MERSTEIN— IN 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 2 siaaiitiiass 





New—Company of 50. 
MIXED CHORUS— 
ORCHESTRA—SOLOISTS 





4th Sold Out Tour Jan., Feb., Mar., 1957, 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd TOUR ORCH ESTRA 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR AUTUMN 1956 
of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Lend ecords 
Orchestra of 45 Personal Direction: Coitm ten 


—.. 








American Debut, 


Golden Age Singers “"*ai' rt 
of London Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


Company of 5 in pro 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Elizabethan and lane =e 





By Popular Demand—Return of the Unforgettable 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Edith Moeller, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


The Festival Quartet estates 








Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Nickolal y rae mg SS. 
First American Tour 


Stockholm Gosskor at Americen Tow 


Company of 45—Direct from St. Marys Church, Stockholm, Sweden 
Tour under patronage of HRH Princess Sibylla 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Fourth American Tour February - April 1957 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


12 male singers, 12 female 








Jane Wilson, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
Eric Carlson, Bass 
(with pianist) 


The Carolers Trio 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Harp Quintet 





Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 








2nd Tour 1956-57 


The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 
(10 persons) 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
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| Personal Direction Personal Direction Personal Direction _—_ 
| Judson, O'Neill & Judd ‘| Coppicus, Schang & Brown Kurt Weinhold Tem pleton 
= — : = Pianist 
CLAUDIO.” _LICIA FRANCES THOMAS L. 7 
CLAUDIO 
“Arrau Albanese - a “sible secteen | Thomas 
i Pianist | re Wor rth, , Kansas City ; Opera . oe esencanaial | ee : Baritone 
— — se JUSSI | WALTER ROMAN 
JOSEPH 
; Bjoerlin Cassel Totenber 
Battista | g Tenor | Baritone | J Violinist | 
- Pianist | MISCHA ~ NADINE _ DOROTHY 
~~ tooo Elman _ Conner _ Warenskijold 
| Du ncan go ahs Violinist —_ 7 Soprano : - Soprano | 
| ies RUDOLF | JON FRANCIS 
ee Firkusny _ Crain | Yeend steal 
| List | EMIL LSA / / ey 
= ~ — | Gilels | Della Casa Personal Direction 
GEORGE | ¥ Pianist Soprano Andre Mertens 
| London CARROLL | IGOR , 
Bass-Baritone . G | enn | Go rin — 
i Violinist Baritone ; : | 
a SZYMON WITOLD Gieseking | 
Miller , - . Goldberg _Malcuzynski — Pianist | 
———— Violinist Pianist 
| GERALD NAN DOROTHY Rubes 7 
~Moore Merriman _ Maynor RENATA 
"The Accompanist Speaks” Mezzo-Soprano Soprano : 
(Lecture-Piano Recital) DAVID YEHUDI Tebaldi 
WILLIAM Oj strakh = Menuhin — Soprano 
Primrose . nae Violinist | 
| Violist il LEONARD Toure 
Li y Pons : Mezzo-Soprano 
| Soprano Pen na rlo iS | 
Sanrom a Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas Scien Ot Pianist y ‘als tf | 
el anit | ROStropovich BERL ee 
"Cellist Senofsky 
EDWIN Sree mu Violinist 
| Steffe S cael ovsk RISE Personal Direction 
| — p - e St evens Horace J. Parmelee 
| GLADYS Mezzo-Soprano 
| —- YI-KWEI MILDRED 
Wi Swarthout F 
| Wicks Violinist Mezzo-Soprano Sze Dilling 
| eae Bass-Baritone Harpist 
| k 
_—. CAMILLA Vronsky ALFRED and HERBERT HERMAN 
Williams & Babin | Teltschik Codes 
| Soprano Steinway Pianos Duo-Pianists Duo-Pianists Pianist 












































“..  @ mezzo with 
a sumptuous 
vocal organ 
of velvety texture.” 


BATON, ROUGE TIMES 


CONCERT * OPERA * SYMPHONY oe ORATORIO * RADIO.-TY 


“Every detail of her performance showed solid musicianship. It was quite evident 
that, musically speaking, Miss Ward knew what it was all about.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“A program of unusual interest was given in Town Hall . . . especial pleasures af- 


forded by Miss Ward’s singing lay in her understanding of musical styles besides 


her total command of the voice in florid passages.” NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“The voice has the appealing quality as of strings and is flexibly and tellingly used 
. . + poignant and dramatic.” FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


“There was a richness and fullness in her tone and remarkable skill in her execution 


of this unusual work, Gifted with personality and charm she was lovely to look at Season 1956-57 
too.” 


SHREVEPORT TIMES Now Booking 


“The part gave Cecilia Ward a chance to display her vocal talents, and they were i 
of high quality, indeed!” 


| 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR Persona 
“ 


Representative 
. . . a warm and luscious voice . . . sang with charm and beauty.” 
VEW ORLEANS STATES DAVID COOPER 


“Prince Orlovsky, eccentric Russian nobleman, was capitally done by Cecilia Ward, 140 W. 55th St. 


suave and supercilious and especially convincing in a male part with her heavy voice New York 19, 
and well-assumed alien accent.” FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM N. Y. 





